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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


hensively discussed in this issue of the United 
States News. 
| Big Business unlimbers its heaviest artillery for a 
battle against the New Deal. 


Tes and other important articles are compre- 


Where’s the National Income Going? Ninety mil- 
lion people pay no income tax. How the remaining 
10 per cent divide up. 
How to Balance a National Budget: The Adminis- 
tration leaders give their opinions and the National 
Economy League presents a formula. 
Biggest Road Building undertaking in history. The 
Government plans to spend two billion dollars on 
highways and byways. 
¢ The Tide of World Affairs threatens to engulf the 
Naval Conference. Negotiators in London find 
troubled waters ahead of them as political considerations 
involved in China and Ethiopia threaten to check dis- 
armament moves. 


| What and Where are the four and one-half billion 
dollars of “recoverable assets” of which the Presi- 
dent spoke of in his Atlanta speech? A study over 19 
years. 
The Major Battle to decide the fate of the Govern- 
ment yardsticks for generation and transmission of 
electric power approaches as the Utilities put their case 
before the courts. 
] The States seek to balance income and outgo with 
multiple taxes. 
¢ Industry continues its warfare against the Wagner- 
Connery Labor bill. 
| How can Uncle Sam help the pioneers of science? 
How much control and how much help can Federal 
institutions offer to America’s inventive genius. 
¢ 1935 approaches its close as the “healthiest year.” 
The dread diseases which account for the greatest 
mortality less virulent than usual. 
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‘| PERSONS RECEIVING 
GOVERNMENT PAY 


Uncle Sam—Paymaster to 9,000,000 Persons 


Number Receiving Federal Disbursement Equal to Quarter of Nation's 
Employed Workers; Pay Roll More Than $5,000,000,000 Yearly 


HE UNITED STATES Govern- 
ment has the largest pay roll in 
the world. 

Nearly one of every four employed 
workers in this country now shares 
regularly in the $448,962,947 average 
monthly disbursement of Treasury 
pay checks. 

Those figures on a yearly basis 
mean that Uncle Sam, paymaster, 
keeps 9,047,956 individual accounts 
to which he gives $5,387,555,364. 

The pictogram above shows that 33 
months ago only about one-fourth as 
many persons received such pay- 
ments. 

THE PICTURE TODAY 

Today: 

Approximately one-third of all the 
families in the United States share 
either in direct Federal payments or 
in the 4,376,362 loan and loan insur- 
ance transactions of Federal credit 
agencies which are outstanding. Gov- 
ernment economists give that esti- 
mate after allowing for duplications. 

Nearly one-fourth as many persons 
are on the Federal pay roll as voted 
in the last national election. 

More persons receive Federal 
checks than are employed in trade 
and domestic and personal service 
combined. 

Nearly as many persons receive 
Government checks as the total of 
those employed in agriculture. 

More persons receive Federal pay- 
ments than the total of those em- 
ployed in manufacturing. 4 

In addition to those who receive 











regular Federal payments, either as 
wages, pensions, or benefit payments 
for crop reduction, there is the large 
group of persons who receive wages 
indirectly through Treasury expendi- 
tures. 

Several hundred thousand are em- 
ployed by private contractors on Fed- 
eral projects or on non-Federal PWA 
projects. Approximately one million 
persons, according to the best avail- 
able estimates, are employed in pro- 
ducing materials for public works. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS 

There is still another huge group 
which has benefited financially from 
Federal activity. 

A total of 3,686,362 loans involving 
more than eight billion dollars have 
been financed by Government credit 
agencies. 

Thus, nearly one million home own- 


The Federal Pay Roll 


MONTHLY payments to the more 

than nine million persons on 
Federal pay rolls Dec. 1, were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Checks Amount 
number (000 omitted) 


WPA and PWA 2,975,000 $173,000 








AAA payments 3,430,000 50,000 
Veterans Aid 860,000 39,000 
Regular Em- 

ployes 796,297 119,867 
Military 281,654 21,894 
CCC 539,000 37,688 
Civil Pensions 50,000 4,170 
Student-aid 109,000 1,639 
Legislative 

and Judicial 7,005 1,705 
Total 9,047,956 $448,963 











ers have had their mortgages refi- 
nanced by the HOLC. More than two 
million Government farm loans are 
outstanding. 

The first expansion of the pay rolls 
in 1933 was caused by the organiza- 
tion of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and by the creation of the new 
emergency agencies. Another major 
increase was due to the AAA crop 
control program. 


PAY ROLLS DOUBLED IN 1933 


By December, 1933, with the start 
of the Civil Works Administration, 
the total of persons on Federal pay 
rolls had more than doubled and the 
Treasury was forced to hire more 
workers and run extra shifts to sup- 
ply the demand for checks. 

Early in 1934 the liquidation of the 
CWA brought the, only major reces- 
sion in the growtn of the pay folls 
during the period covered by the pic- 
togram. 

But by December of that year ex- 
pansion of the AAA program, inau- 
guration of the Federal student-aid 
program in colleges, and employment 
on work-relief projects increased the 
number of checks by two million. 

The annual outlay now totals more 
than that part of the national income 
produced by all farming and mining 
in 1934. 

The share of the national income 
taken for such payments exceeds the 
total income produced in any other 
field of economic activity except man- 
ufacturing, service establishments 
and trade. 
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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


plies only to new Jegis/ation, not to critical com- 

ments by New Dealers when talking about busi- 
ness men. This accounts for harsh words recently from 
Mr. Roosevelt, Dr. Tugwell, Mr. Ickes. 


Look for President to make early gestures to divide 

business men. “Breathing spell” didn’t take. Bitter- 
ness of business toward Roosevelt policies surprises 
New Dealers. 


A “Breathing Spell” is to be redefined soon. It ape 


q Roosevelt strategy. To try to win back some business 

groups. AAA and farm subsidies depended on to 
hold part of West and South. Tariff bargains play part 
in trying to prevent united business opposition. Diffi- 
culty of driving wedge: Radicals have to be held in line, 
Restlessness reported. 


¢ Short session of Congress, starting January 3. This 

same word, passed last August, revived again. Core 
rect? Depends on: Bonus, Neutrality, Frazier-Lemke, 
Supreme Court, Spending, new plans to please the home 
folks. White House talks about getting work done by 
Easter. Better guess is a month later. 


q Harry Hopkins thinks he has Presidential assurance 

that work relief will be continued far beyond next 
July 1. First job creation billion given WPA runs out 
by April 1. Need two to three more billions if 3,500,000 
jobs are to continue another year. 


Roosevelt plans: to let Congress set total of new 

work relief appropriation. Counts on effect of 3,- 
500,000 checks going out each two weeks to 3,500,000 
families to influence Congressmen in election year. No 
chance of shifting whole relief task back to States right 
now. First have to digest the 1,300,000 unemployables 
they just inherited. Doing poor job. 


Hl Sixty million dollars a week. That’s what Hopkins 

is spending. Figures heavily. in New Deal calcula- 

tions of business curve. Counted on to seep down and 

take hold by time of expected early Spring slump. 

Added factor in WPA optimism over fate when Cone 
[Continued on Page 3, Column qj 
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Big Business’ Challenge 


To Administration Policies 


Big business, represented by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, in convention as- 
sembled, throws down the gauntlet to the ’Ad- 
ministration. 

Says a report adopted by the convention: 

“Business wants a cease and desist order 
against direct personal Government invested 
with broad discretion to do whatever is neces- 
sary to end the depression.” 

Clinton L. Bardo, president of the Association, 
calls on friends of industry to close their ranks 
as they enter the political arena: “We have ex- 
perienced the tyranny of public agencies and 
the Government’s arrogant interference and ar- 
bitrary regulation of our business and our daily 
life.” 

Advises Alfred P. Sloan, chief executive of the 
General Motors Corporation: “We must liquidate 
those experiments that have no part in our for- 
ward program.” 

The forward program is defined as the spread 
ing of plenty under the system of private initia- 
tive, the advantages of which are to be impressed 
first on employes and stockholders and, through 
them, on the entire electorate. 





Peace vs. War Profits: 
A Duel in the Making 


Peace and profits prepare for a duel. 

The neutrality program, fruit of the desire 
for peace, is challenged in the open by an ex- 
porting group and its sponsors hear rumors of a 
more sinister under-cover attack said to be in 
preparation. 

The open challenge is a petition for an in- 
junction against the National Munitions Council 
to prevent it from enforcing an embargo against 
export of war materials to belligerents, thus en- 
dangering a monthly business of 60 million dol- 
lars with Italy. 

Replies Secretary of State Hull, for the Coun- 
cil: “No such embargo is in effect, though a 
watch is being kept on exports of oil, copper and 
cotton to belligerents. Munitions only are ac- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


KEY MAN OF ECONOMY 


Comptroller General John R. McCarl tightens his 
grip on the nation’s purse strings as the Adminis- 
tration pledges itself to drive for lesser expenditures. 





tually embargoed, in accordance with the law.” 

The under-cover move, rumored and denied, 
is an alleged agreement by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey to supply Italy with oil, 
in the event of a League of Nations embargo, in 
return for a 20-year monopoly of the Italian 
market; Plans are already said to be completed 
for the erection, by a-subsidiary, of a six-mil- 
lion-dollar refinery at Naples. 





Heavy Artillery Fire 
In TVA-Utility War 


Enemies of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
move up their heavy artillgy to blast the legal 
foundation of the corporation as the Supreme 
Court prepares to hear argument on the validity 
of the underlying act. Hearing is set for De- 
cember 16. 

Brief filed by opponents, representing utility 
and coal interests, asserts: 

“The TVA is the seed of an economic revolu- 
tion. The permanent conduct of a series of such 
enterprises would change the form of the Fed- 
eral Government and the social organization of 
the American people. 

“The TVA Act attempts to bring about a coup 
d’etat that would commit the Government per- 
manently to manufacture and distribute elec- 
tricity in an area containing one-fifth of the 
country’s population.” 

Reply TVA protagonists: “All the TVA dams 
have long been planned by the War Depart- 
ment. Federal sale of electricity as a by-product 
of navigation improvement has a history of solid 
precedents behind it.” 





A ‘Test of Intelligence’ 


For America’s Voters 


A test of America’s political intelligence, in 
the view of Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes: 

The forthcoming decision by the electorate, in 
which voters either will return to power the ex- 
ploiters of the many or elect to build a nation 
of the economically free. 

Exploiters are definea as the rugged individ- 
ualists who, ini previous Administrations, had 
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Rallying Big Business Against New Deal—Neutrality Versus PREP Wee 
Yardstick at Bar of Supreme Court—Dwindling Millionaires 
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taken complete possession of the Government 
and, after temporarily losing their nerve in the 
economic storm of 1933, are now looking for a re- 
turn to power. 

Tactics attributed to this group are posturing 
as defenders of the Treasury and discoverers of 
the Constitution, diverting meanwhile the atten- 
tion of the many to the Communist foe without 
while they seize the citadel of liberty from 
within. 

The group referred to: 
and finance.” 


“The lords of industry 





The Dwindling Ranks 
Of the Super-rich 


The ranks of the million-dollar income earners 
are thinning. 

Such, at least, is the result shown by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in its report of in- 
dividual incomes for 1934 as compared with 1933. 

Those receiving a net income of a million dol- 
lars or more in 1934 numbered 32; in the previous 
year they numbered 46 as compared with 513 in 
1929. 

Other facts revealed by the Bureau: 

Little taxpayers (reporting net incomes below 
$5,000) earned more income but paid a smaller 
amount of taxes. 

Middle groups (between $5,000 and $100,000) 
enjoyed greatest increase in income and bore 
chief brunt of the tax increase. 

Total taxable income rose 15 per cent; tax 
yield was up 36 per cent to 506 million dollars, 





America’s Hint to Japan 
On China’s Integrity 


No mere scrap of paper is the nine-power 
treaty guaranteeing China's territorial integrity, 
to which the United States is a party. 

So hints Secretary of State Hull, taking cog- 
nizance of Japan’s maturing strategems to de- 
tach from China five northern provinces and 
erect them into an “autonomous State.” 

Says Mr. Hull: “The American Government is 
closely observing what is happening in China. 
This country adheres to the provisions of the 
treaties to which it is a party and bespeaks re- 
spect by all nations for those covenants solemnly 
entered into.” R 

Reaction in Japan: A semi-official suggestion 
that the treaty in question should be abrogated 
on the ground that circumstances have changed, 
China no longer being semi-dependent but now 
a power in its own right. 





Labor Board's Enemies 
Hear Its Champion 


Bearding the arch-foes of the Labor Relations 
Law in their annual convention, Labor Board 
Chairman Madden tells the National Association 
of Manufacturers why he believes the legislation 
to be good. : 

Taking as his premise an opinion of Chief Jus- 


+ 
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—Wide World 
ORGANIZING AN ARMY 
General Douglas MacArthur (left), former Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, who is now in the 
Philippine Islands to help organize the war depart- 
ment of the new commonwealth, confers with “his 
boss,” Manuel Quezon, President of the Islands. 














a comparative handful have organized. 


right of collective bargaining. 


worker should always remain helpless. 





Uncle Sam’s Plan to Retire 
As an Investor in Banks 


with additional capital. 
Banks should be slow in retiring the stock. 


of banks down with it. 





vision.” 


tice Taft, that union organization is the work- 
ers’ sole refuge against helplessness in dealing 
with large employers, Mr. Madden asks why only 


His answer: Coercion by employers, which is 
forbidden by the new law. The law provides a 
legal remendy to enforce the long-established 


To arguments against the law’s constitution- 
ality, he sets forth his belief they are ground- 
less; asserts it to be a libel against the Fathers 
of the Constitution that they intended the 


Uncle Sam, as owner ot some 800 million dollars 
of preferred stock ‘in banks, declares himself 
ready to release this interest to private investors. 

So asserts Jesse Jones, chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, thus indicat- 
ing substantial completion of the emergency task 
of strengthening the banks by supplying them 
He adds a warning: 


In the meantime new banking laws have given 
the Federal Government powerful credit controls 
that did not exist in the days of 1929, when 
stock market inflation reached top-heavy pro- 
portions and in its collapse brought thousands 


“Such inflation could now be prevented,” de- 
clares Robert V. Fleming, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, “unless it were aggra- 
vated by economic forces now beyond our 


P 


. Still Plenty of Dollars 
For Loans to Uncle Sam 


To Uncle Sam, asking for a loan of 900 million 
more dollars to meet his obligations, money 
lenders offer nearly 4,500 million dollars. 

Interest offered is 2% per cent for 12-year 
bonds and 1% per cent for 5-year notes. 

Comment of Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau: “The figures tell their own story of 
the success of the issue.” 

One possible use for the additional cash is the 
payment of farm benefits. Reason is that the 
processing taxes, from which they have been 
paid in the past, are held up by numerous in- 
junctions pending the Supreme Court’s verdict 
on the farm control law. Whatever the outcome, 
the Government is obligated to pay the benefits, 
being under contract with farmers who adjusted 
their acreage. 





Extending Its Program 
Of Cotton Crop Control 


King Cotton receives rules to be followed for 
the next four years. 

They come in the form of a crop contro] pro- 
gram announced by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, involving voluntary contracts 
with growers under which cotton land will be re- 
duced by about 30 per cent from basic acreage 
by those who are to receive benefit payments. 

The normal acreage resulting is estimated at 
31 million; the annual production at 11 to 12 
million bales. 

New feature of the contracts is provision for 
tenant farmers obtaining their proportionate 
share of benefit payments. 

Meanwhile the future of the program itself 
hangs in the balance as argument begins on the 
Hoosac Mills case in the Supreme Court. Ques- 
tioned is the validity of the processing tax that 
provides benefit payments. 





Drawing Lines of Battle 
Over Miners’ Wages 


Preparing for a bargaining battle, representa- 
tives of 100,000 hard coal mine workers meet to 
decide on their demands to be made of operators 
before the 5-year agreements expires on April 1. 

Reported demand of the operators: A 25 to 30 
per cent decrease in wages so as to lower anthra- 
cite costs and extend markets. 

Workers decide to ask a 15 per cent pay in- 
crease with a shorter work week—30 hours, 

To strengthen their bargaining position, unions 
offer cooperation in suppressing coal bootleg- 
ging—taking of coal from operators’ deposits by 
individuals, usually unemployed miners, and sell- 
ing it for what it will bring. 

Loss to operators from bootlegging operations, 
which courts and local police frequently refuse 
to hinder, is estimated at more than 10 million 
dollars yearly. 
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That— That— 


The latest New Deal political 


One after another of the govern- 


That— 


The recent divorce of the Electric 














Congress to consolidate all of the 
scattered housing activities of the 





worry grows from a report re- 
ceived by a prominent official that 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend is weigh- 
ing the effect of his entry into the 
1936 Presidential race on a third 
party ticket. Officials no longer 
scoff at the vitality of the $200- 
a-month pension movement. 
see 

That— 

The President in his Atlanta 
speech avoided reference tq the 
$2,000,000,000 gold profit as one of 
the items offsetting the Federal 
debt of more than $30,000,000,000 
because of a desire to avoid refer- 
ence to the d¢valued dollar. 


*x* * * 


That— 

Henry A. Wallace has been chosen 
by Mr. Roosevelt as the one to 
bear the brunt of defending the 
new Canadian-American trade 
agreement before farmers. George 
N. Peek, now resigned special ad- 
viser to the President on foreign 
trade, intends to pit his influence 
against that of his former AAA 
chief. 


ment publicity departments is tak- 
ing up the idea that silence is the 
best policy. The output of public 
relations departments is falling 
sharply with orders having gone 
out to “soft-pedal” Washington 
news and to devote more attention 
to sectional news. 


* * x 


That— 

An exhaustive study by the Labor 
Department on the subject of the 
amount of indirect employment 
furnished by the PWA program 
soon will be completed and will 
probably show that official esti- 
mates recently made have been 
highly exaggerated. 


* * x 


That— 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission timed the release of prom- 
inent executives’ salaries to coin- 
cide with the eve of the opening 
of the meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers—al- 
though the figures could have been 
made public long ago. 


Farm and Home Authority from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and its marriage to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will 
probably lead to a shift of empha- 
sis from lower electric power rates 
to lower financing costs by install- 
ment loan companies. 


* * * 


That— 

The AAA already has a variety of 
farm control plans worked out and 
ready to offer for consideration Dy 
Congress to take the place of pro- 
cessing taxes if they are upset by 
the Supreme Court. 


* * * 


That— 

Budget-slashes in the Bureau of 
Air Commerce will probably force 
the grounding of 35 airway inspec- 
tors. Goal of $100,000 cut is sought. 


* * * 


That— 

Certain influential Senators are 
lining up forces to push through 
legislation at the coming session of 


Federal Government into one ad- 
ministration or agency, just as two 
years ago the scattered farm ivan 
agencies were consolidated into the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


* * * 


That— 

The Commerce ,Department has 
received numerous sub rosa com- 
plaints from business men over the 
working out of the Coordination 
Agreement, which was entered into 
two years ago to prevent duplica- 
tion of trade commissioner and 
consular activities under the Com- 
merce and State Departments, re- 
spectively, in foreign parts. 


* * * 


That— 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
in cooperation with an inventive 
member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, is working on 
the final stage: of an electrical 
heating system that is said to be 
much more economical than coal 
heating in those parts of the coun- 
try where the winter is not severe. 




































Slum Clearance Passes 
Its First Milestone 


Uncle Sam’s slum clearance program passes 
the first milestone as the same week sees the 
opening of the first project to tenants, in New 
York, and the letting of the contract for the 50th 
and last of these enterprises authorized under 
the PWA. 

Total cost of the program—135 million dollars. 
It is designed to provide homes for 25,000 fam- 
ilies—a mere drop in the bucket compared with 
the need, declares PWA Administrator Ickes. Is 
addition, the PWA has aided in the financing of 
seven limited-dividend projects, which already 
house 11,000 families. 

Untaxed, the Federal slum clearance projects 
are threatened with denial of essential city serv- 
ices, but a bill is in preparation for Congressional 
action permitting payment of a flat sum to cities 
in lieu of taxes. 

On the horizon are new plans for Federal aid 
to low-cost home building, calling for 800 mil- 
lion to one billion dollars of Government appro- 
priations. 





Clashes Between State 
And Federal Authority 


Two current exhibits on the relation of the 
States to the Federal Government: 

Exhibit A—Governor Olin D. Johnson of South 
Carolina forcibly installs new officers of his own 
in the State Bureau of Roads, persisting despite 
an order of the State Supreme Court, handed 
down last week. The Federal Government, hold- 
ing purse strings, cuts off work-relief appropria- 
tions previously allotted for road building in the 
State. 

Exhibit B—Missouri Public Service Commission 
is declared by the State Supreme Court to be 
without* power to fix rates on gas brought from 
without the State and sold within, ground being 
that regulation interferes with interstate com- 
merce. Appeal goes to the United States Supreme 
Court, which is thus called on to decide whether 
gas rates are subject to State or Federal authority. 





How Railroad Workers 
Plan to Save Their Jobs 


Fighting to avoid a painful adjustment, rail- 
road labor unions alter their tactics. 

The adjustment is prospective railroad con- 
solidations and other economy moves that are 
estimated to cost 200,000 jobs but are dictated 
by a shift in the nation’s travel and transporta- 
tion habits. 

Unions had sought, and received, from the 





~—Underwood & Underwood 
A PLAIN WARNING 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull lets Japan and the 
rest of the world know that the United States does 
not look with equanimity on the “autonomy move” 
in Northern China. 





New Deal a law directing that a Coordinator of 
Transportation should recommend or order such 
economy moves as could be accomplished with- 
out displacing labor, 

New tactics lie in direct negotiations with the 
railroad executives’ association, decided on last 
week, and abandonment of support of the 
emergency law, which expires next June. 

Should negotiations fail to be satisfactory, say 
union spokesmen, new legislation will be sought. 
They are already on record as demanding Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads. 





J 
Maneuvers in the Contest 
Of Utilities vs. SEC 


Holding companies defying the Public Utility 
Act may continue to use the mails. 

So announces Postmaster General Farley, de- 
spite the prohibition ofssuch use to those com- 
panies not registering by December 1 with the 

Securities and Exchange Commission, 

The respite is to last until the validity of the 
law can be determined before the Supreme 
Court. 

Of utility companies, 60 have registered and 
46 have brought suit to enjoin administration 
of the law. The SEC has filed suit against one 
of the largest to compel compliance. 

Thus begins the slow process of grinding out 
in the courts the momentous decision which will 
determine the power of the people’s elected rep- 
resentatives to prescribe the pattern on which 
electricity generating companies must serve the 
public. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.) 


gress gets to voting funds. Home 
.building and work relief sched- 
uled to give spring push at time 
when auto production and farm 
buying slack off. Official opti- 
mism over full-year outlook for 
1936. 


Added business worry. New 

fangled pay roll taxes take ef- 
fect January 1. Not payable till 
January 31, 1937, but signal start 
of stupendous Federal under- 
taking. 

States Tardy. Henry Morgen- 

thau may collect for Treasury 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000 be- 
cause only nine States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia have enacted 
Unemployment Insurance sys- 
tems. Morgenthau rebates taxes 
only to States where employers 
are subject to State issurance or 
reserve laws. No rush to join up. 


¢ Old Age Pensions. Millions 
*“ for Federal aid to State pen- 
sion systems in next budget. But 
national compulsory old-age in- 
surance system delayed till Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, when two per cent pay 
roll and income tax takes effect. 
Officials already staggered by 
thought of administrative detail 
in keeping 30,000,000 separate ac- 
counts. 


Off the record. Officials say 

pay roll taxes scheduled to 
rise to 9 per cent of nation’s wage 
bill, producing $3,000,000,000 a 
year, never will reach that 
amount. Expect employer-em- 
ploye pressure to force check to 
tax when vast fund starts to col- 
lect and government buys in the 
Federal debt. Look for financing 
of pensions out of Treasury. Not 
much different from Dr. Town- 
send’s plan. 


$200-a-mont:. svcoffers guiet- 

ing as political wave of Town- 
send sentiment rises. Politicians 
see earmarks of movement like 
that resulting in AAA. Minority 
at an economic disadvantage, or- 
ganizes to make demands. Ex- 
perts say plan would eat up 75 
per cent of national income in 
few years and result in price rise 
that would lower all living stand- 
ards. But say modified plan fi- 
nanced by transactions tax, giv- 
ing $30 to $40 a month to per- 
sons over 65, administratively 
would be vastly simpler than 
coming New Deal system. 
¢ Freedom of Seas gone un- 

der neutrality. Open Door to 
China going as Japan moves in. 
Japanese call U. S. on warning 
that China moves violates nine- 
power treaty. Want to know if 
“concrete” checks planned. 
Roosevelt policy: the flag does 
not follow trade to extent of us- 
ing force. No chance of fight to 
keep China door open. 


Utilities won’t be denied use 

of mails pending test of hold- 
ing company law. Companies 
push simplification of corporate 
structure even wheri refusing to 
register, 


New NRA gets attention. 

Roosevelt cool to strengthened 
anti-trust laws. Looks with favor 
on Federal interest on ideas for 
Federal incorporation or Federal 
license to bring business regula- 
tion. 


Pressure intense to bring back 
Federal subsidy for care of 
unemployables just returned to 


States. President or Congress 
may weaken if __ kick-back 
threatens. 


-NATION’S GREATEST ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 





‘(THE LARGEST highway improve- 
ment program in history is being 
made the focal point of the Admin- 
istration’s drive to give jobs to the 
3,500,000 employables on relief rolls. 
From 1916, when the Federal Gov- 


ernment first appropriated funds to | 


aid the State highway building pro- 


grams until the start of the emer- | 


gency public works program in 1933, 
a total of one and a quarter billions 
of Federal money was spent on road 
construction. 

Approximately the same amount 
of Federal funds will be available 
for expenditure on the nation’s 
roads and streets for the 12 months 
that began Dec. 1. 

With this huge sum the Govern- 


| ment will undertake a fivefold pro- 


including 
elimination, building of rural or 
farm-to-market roads, and street 
repair projects which never before 
have been carried out on a compre- 
hensive national basis. 

Instead of huge State-financed 


gram, 


+ 


| 


| 


grade -crossing | 


highway programs there now are | 


Federally financed programs. 


RESCUING THE PROGRAM 

But, if the National Government 
had not taken over the burden of 
highway building as part of its re- 
lief program, most of the progress in 


road improvement would have been | 


halted which, during the last two 
decades, has given this country the 
best road system in the world. 

From a billion-dollar expenditure 
by the States for road building in 
1930 the annual total has dropped 
to a few hundred million dollars. 

Usual sources of revenue for road 
building have been taken over dur- 
ing recent years by other demands. 
In the opinion of Federal officials, 
the nationally financed program is 
necessary until State finances re- 
cover from the depression. 


_ THE 1936 PLANS 


A discussion of the five phases of 


the Federal program for the coming 


year follows. 
data. 
1.—Farm-to-market Roads: Nearly 
two-thirds of all the farms of the 
United States are located on inad- 


| equately surfaced roads, according 


| to 


information furnished by the 
Census Bureau. This program is de- 
signed to improve such rural roads. 
President Roosevelt frequently has 


It is based on official | 


expressed concern over this part of | 


the work-relief program. 


| been given adequate attention. 


Officials explain that in most of 
the State highway programs prefer- 
ence has been given to construction 
of primary roads—through routes 
which provide for the heavy traffic 
between towns. The “lateral roads 


| which connect these routes with 


the farms have been neglected. 
The Works Progress Administra- 


It covers | 
a field of activity which never has | 





How the Government’s Billion-Dollar Highway Improve- 


ment Fund Is to Be Spent—Jobs for 1,000,000 


the rural sections can be employed 
profitably on these projects, as they 
do not require a high percentage of 
skilled labor. 


Expenditures for materials are | 


small. Thus the average per man- 
year cost of employment on the 
projects is estimated at $750 on a 
national basis 

CAN IMPROVE 200,000 MILES 


Projects are of such a natyre that 


they readily can be started and | 
stopped according to the fluctu- | 


ations in relief rolls. 

It is estimated that the average 
cost per mile will vary from $2,000 
to $2,500. On the latter basis, 200,- 
000 miles of roads can be improved. 

Work on the roads is to involve 
grading so as to provide proper 


drainage, and work on bad spots so | 


as to make the roads more passable, 


but does not necessarily involve sur- | 


facing or construction over the com- 
plete routes. 

In a few places bridges may be 
built so as to eliminate creek fords. 


In general, the program contem- | 


plates taking the measures neces- 


sary to make the unimproved dirt | 


roads more serviceable for year- 
around traffic. 


SCOPE OF RURAL PROBLEM 

Projects are to be selected on the 
basis of relief needs, the number of 
rural residents to be served and pro- 
vision of adequate facilities for tran- 
sport of farm products to market. 

Census Bureau figures show that 
there are 360,000 miles of State 
highways, of a total of 3,040,000 
miles of roads, in the United States. 
Approximately 600,000 more miles of 
county and local highways have 
been improved. 

The problem in the “farm-to-mar- 
ket” program as envisaged by of- 
ficials is to improve from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 miles of the remaining 
mileage consisting of roads of some 
importance. Little traffic is carried 
on the rest of the mileage. 

A peak in employment is expected 
this Spring, although the work is 
being planned to provide as much 
employment as possible during the 
Winter. 

A total of approximately 1,000,000 
persons may be given employment 
at some time during the program. 


TO ELIMINATE 2,000 CROSSINGS 
2—Grade Crossing Elimination 
Projects: For the first time in this 


| country’s history, a comprehensive 


tion has supervision over this pro- | 
| to eliminate more than 2,000 of the 


gram. 


A BILLION IN PROJECTS 
Farm-to-market road and trail 
projects totaling $940,751,799 in cost 
have been approved by the WPA. It 
is estimated by WPA officials that 
at least $400,000,000 of these projects 
will be carried out. In addition, 


| $100,000,000 of local funds are sched- 


uled to be provided/by communities 
sponsoring the projects. 

Under the WPA procedure many 
more projects have been approved 


| than can be carried out with avail- 


able funds. It is explained that this 
was done to give local officials op- 
portunity to select projects most 
suitable to conditions in their area. 

It is believed that road-building 
projects in most communities will 


| be favored over other types of relief 
| work. 


ployed live 


Officials point out these advan- 
tages for the program. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the unem- 
in rural communities. 
Since the road projects are widely 
scattered, they offer employment 
opportunities for most of this sec- 
tion of the relief population. 

Most of the persons on relief in 
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program to eliminate dangerous 
railroad grade crossings is under 
way. Two hundred million dollars 
of the work-relief fund is to be used 


worst crossings. 

Originally the program ran into 
deep water because it was found im- 
possible to provide employment at a 
per man-year cost of $1,400, as re- 
quired in the work relief regula- 
tions. It was not until August, when 
this restriction was lifted, that the 


| program was assured. 


Since the grade crossing program 
involves highly technical construc- 
tion, comparable to bridge building, 
it was found impossible to accom- 
plish the desired results under the 
original restrictions. 

Progress in this phase of the work 
relief campaign has been further 
handicapped because of the need 
for preparations of plans and the 
outlining of procedure in a new 
field of activity. 

Only in the last few years have 
Federal funds been used to elimi- 
nate grade crossings. A total of 661 
grade crossing separations, includ- 
ing 64 structures separating impor- 
tant highways, and involving an 
expenditure of $33,500,000, were built 
last year from public works funds. 

Experience in this work and 
studies made by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads have furnished some 
guidance for the new program. 


"AVERAGE COST $100,000 


Plans for 522 grade crossing proj- 
ects, to cost $46,145,000, had been 
approved up to Dec. 6. Plans are 
being submitted to the Bureau of 
Public Roads at a rapidly increas- 
ing rate, and the program is ex- 
pected to be well organized in the 
next few months, as the work can 
be carried on during the Winter. 

The program will be centered on 
the most dangerous crossings, par- 
ticularly those on main highways in 
or near cities. 

Some of the projects, as for ex- 
ample the $1,500,000 grade crossing 
elimination project recently ap- 
proved for New York City, are rela- 
tively high in cost. The average is 
expected to be approximately $100,- 
000. 
Centering the projects near large 
cities has the dual advantage of 
eliminating the most dangerous 
crossings and giving employment in 
the urban areas where the relief 
load is heaviest. 


DISADVANTAGES OF CITY 
But it has the disadvantage of in- 


| volving the delays necessary to ac- 





quire property rights for the build- 

| ing of grade separation structures 
and other delays of city construc- 
tion. 

There are 238,000 grade crossings 
in this country, of which it is esti- 
mated from 10,000 to 15,000 might 
profitably be eliminated. Thus the 

| present program is only a beginning 
| in the problem of ending traffic fa- 
talities at grade crossings. 


| A 20-YEAR HIGHWAY PLAN 


| 3—National Highway Survey: 
| This is a new project to provide the 
| nation with a master plan adequate 
| for the development of its highways 
during the next 20 years. 

It is being undertaken by the 
States under the direction of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

A complete plan for highway de- 
velopment would enable the saving 
of millions of dollars in road con- 


struction as well as aid in solving | 


many problems of road design which 

have been raised by modern high- 

speed traffic, according to highway 
officials. ~ 

Three tasks for survey officials 
have been outlined: 

“Select an integrated highway 
system to include all roads to be im- 
proved in the next 20 years and in- 
dicate priority of development. 

| “Record the present state of all 
parts of the selected mileage in re- 
spect to traffic serviceability, and 
| indicate the amount, kind and cost 
| of further improvement required to 
reach fully satisfactory serviceabil- 
ity. 

“Budget highway operations of a 
considerable future period, and in- 
dicate sources from which the nec- 
essary funds should be and can be 
obtained, properly related to bene- 
fits conferred.” 

Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of 


the Bureau of Public Roads, points 
out that the present trend is for the 


+ 


| 
| 


States to take over the local roads, 


but that there is no adequate infor- 


mation which will enable them to | 


correct the errors and mistakes of | 


local administrations. 
COMPLETE ROAD INVENTORY 
Herbert S. Fairbank, of the Bu- 
| reau, who is in charge of the sur- 
| vey, explains that it will include a 
complete inventory of all roads and 
bridges as well as of motor vehicles. 

Detailed traffic surveys of high- 
way traffic and of existing highway 
taxation are to be made. To pro- 
vide an adequate basis for economic 
planning of all roads, studies will be 
made of the rural population and of 
agricultural production. 

Studies of traffic hazards — the 
need for elimination of bad curves 
and grade crossings and. other fac- 
tors in accidents—will be an impor- 
tant part of the survey. 
| Thirty-two States have agreed to 
cooperate with the Bureau, and 





others may join in the program 
| later. Preliminary field work has 
been started and the complete 


| study is expected to be under way 
| within the next few months. 


| A TWO-YEAR PROGRAM 

While the bulk of the field work 
is to be completed during the next 
year, another year may be required 
| to complete analysis of the data. 
Funds for the survey, which may 


plied through a provision in recent 
legislation that 112 per cent 
highway funds may be spent for 
highway studies. 

4.—Improvement of Streets: Proj- 








ects of this type are expecte4 to cost 
approximately $200,000,000. WPA has 
approved a program involving an 


ects will be carried out. 

Because of the restrictions on ex- 
penditures for materials, 
this work consists of minor repairs 
or inexpensive construction. It will 
be carried on by the WPA. 

5.—State Highway Programs: In- 


program for expenditure of $200,- 
000,000 of work relief funds on road 


—<~ 


| to cost $81,526,000 had been ap- 


proved to Dec. 6 under the $200,- 


| 000,000 program. 
expenditure of nearly $400,000,000, | 
and it is estimated half of. the proj- | 


| provisions 
most of | 


In addition, another $50,000,000 is 
available for expenditure next vear 
from the work relief fund under the 
of the Hayden-Cart- 
wright Act of 1934. 

This money, plus another $125,- 
000,000 of Federal money which, un- 
der Federal-aid legislation, is avail- 


cluded in this classification is the | [D6 for use on road construct! mn 


during the coming year, is to be 


| spent under the supervision of the 


construction under the supervision | 


of the Bureau of Public Roads. 


REGULATIONS BLOCK PROGRAM 

Three-fourths of this amount may 
be spent on State primary roads, 
while the balance must be spent on 
secondary roads or the rural roads, 
which fall in the same _ general 


classification as those being con- | 


structed in the WPA farm-to-mar- 


| ket road program. 


In this program, as in grade- 
crossing eliminations, the work relief 


regulation that Federal funds must | 


furnish employment for a year at a 
maximum cost of $1,400 per man 
threatened to prove a major stum- 
bling block. 

State highway engineers protested 
that in many cases they could not 
carry on the type of primary road 
construction needed and keep with- 
in this limit. 

A solution to the problem finally 
was offered by Henry G. Shirley, 


Chairman of the Virginia Highway | 


Commission, 


THE “ALTERNATE PLAN” 

Most of the States are now oper- 
ating under his proposal, called the 
“alternate plan.” 


By approving it, the President 


| permitted the States to use the Fed- 


cost as much as $16,000,000, are sup- | 


of | 


eral money on projects which pro- 
vide employment at a cost in excess 
of $1,400 per man-year, on the con- 
dition that this excess be paid by 
the States. 

Plans for 1,936 highway projects 


Bureau of Public Roads. 

States are required to match all 
apportionments from the $125,000,- 
000 fund. It is estimated that they 
and their local units will spent 
$200,000,000 on highway construction 
during the next 12 months in addi- 
tion to the funds for matching Fed- 
eral aid. 

Maintenance of highways is ex- 
pected to require $400,000,000 of 
State funds for the same period. 


HUGE SUM AVAILABLE 

Excluding the amount to be spent 
for street improvement by the WPA, 
a total of $1,800,000,000 of Federal 
and State funds is estimated to be 
available for use on highway con- 
struction and maintenance and 
grade crossing elimination during 
this coming year. 

Some of the work-relief funds may 
not be exhausted during the year 
but Bureau officials expect all of 
the work to be contracted and it is 
possible it all will be completed. 

Without expenditures for street 
improvement the program is greater 
than that for 1930, when a record 
total of $1,700,000,000 was spent on 
all types of rural roads, according 
to the Bureau estimates. 

If the probable Federal expendi- 
tures for street improvement are in- 
cluded, the total for highway im- 
provement stands at two billion dol- 


| lars or one-éighth greater than in 


1930. 
GLENN NIXON 
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Witt two more speeches completed the Presi- 

dent ended his annual Warm Springs inter- 
lude and prepared for the short but crowded 
days before the holiday interruption and the 
opening of Congress. 

The last week at Pine Mountain was not a 
strenuous one; there was time for swims in the 
pool, long motor drives in the Autumn sunshine 
and a few official callers. But out of the brief 
public statements from the “Little White House” 
there was a grist for the mill of the political 
soothsayers, signs of future policy casting its dim 
shadows before. 

The theme sounded the week before when 
Representative Buchanan spoke on budget bal- 
ancing efforts and echoed in the Atlanta speech, 
was heard again with slight variations when, on 
Monday, the President in the little sylvan arena 
in the backwoods formed by the roped-off pines, 
spoke to the families of the Georgia resettle- 
ment colony. 


‘DREAM COME TRUE’ 

The cleared forest, the clean timber of the 
new and modern houses rising as symbols of 
hope, were, he said, “a dream come true.” 

“In the United States,” he sald, “there are not 
just 300 families that need—and I think have a 
right to—help toward better living conditions. 
I would say there are possibly a million such 
families. 

“It is clear your Government can't give help 
to the million—there isn’t enough money in the 
Treasury—but your Government can set an ex- 
ample. The kind of an example that will help 
people not only here but thousands and tens of 
thousands of people throughout the country.” 

His remarks were interpreted by some to be 
another indication that Governmental spending 
on social and other similar experiments was to be 
hurried to a close. The Federal Government has 
set the example. Local communities could fol- 
low if they will. 

Driving his car over the tortuous back roads 
he had made the trip to the little settlement 
with his party and then continued to the home 
of his friend and neighbor—who lives some 35 
miles from the Little White House—Cason Cal- 
loway, operator of one of the great cotton mills 
of the South. Next morning he was back in time 
for his swim at the usual hour and the semi- 
weekly interview with the press that followed it. 


JOUSTS WITH THE PRESS 


Bundled in his overcoat he drove to the news- 
paper cottage where the men, crowding around 
the car, held a session punctuated with conSider- 
able hilarity. , rid 

There. wasn’t much news. . None when’one re- 
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THE PLACE FOR A DIP 


The Pool at the Warm Springs Foundation in 
Georgia where the Executive has been taking his 


| —Wide Warld 
| 

| 

| daily swim. 





porter asked if the President was to be a candi- 
date for re-election. Laughing, he said the con- 
vention would decide that. A similar response 
came when he was asked if he favored Philadel- 
phia as a convention town because of its con- 
venience to Washington. He replied that Pine 
Mountain valley might be a good place. 


MEETING WITH FARMERS 


The next day he had a chance to sound the 
notes of the prelude to his speech to the farm- 
ers in Chicago. A delegation of local agricul- 
turists—most of them substantial landowners 
in Georgia—filled the comfortable little study of 
the Pine Mountain cottage. 

They came to urge a lower rate of interest, 
to talk about the possibility of reframing the 
Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage bill so that it 
might pass the strict inspection of the constitu- 
tionalists, and to champion the furtherance of 
the Bankhead Act for the relief of tenant 
farmers. 

Their spokesman reported no specific official 
approval of their purpose but indicated a sym- 
pathetic auditor and since the President has on 


more than one occasion spoken in the cause off, | 





| Closing the ‘Little White House—Warm Springs Pilgrimage Ends—Executive | 
Offices Ready For Busy . Season ; 
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couraged. Some who talked with the delegation 
speculated on the possible addition to the pro- 
posed agenda for Congress of some or all of these 
measures. Earlier it had been reported that the 
Administration favored concentration on appro- 
priation bills, neutrality legislation, perhaps a 
new food and drug act and a ship subsidy meas- 
ure with the elimination of the more highly 
controversial subjects. 

The visit of the farmers gave the President 
an opportunity to seek data Which might aid him 
in the writing of his Chicago speech. He ques- 
tioned the farmers closely, as is his habit. 

What he gave in return was not stated but 
Judge Terrell, spokesman for the Georgians, said 
that the President told them “that he hopes to 
see passed the Bankhead farm tenant bill, which 
provides for loans to tenant farmers to buy lands 
from the big landowners so they may become in- 
dependent and also so the big farmers may 
liquidate enough of their lands to save them.” 


THEN A LITTLE POLITICS 


Despite the chill in the alr the~ President 
motored as usual to the pool and by noontime 
the December temperature had been tempered 
by a warm sun which lured him to another long 
drive about the community. 

On Thursday things took on a little livelier 
pace. Mrs. Roosevelt had already departed for 
Washington where she was later to display the 
imposing new kitchens of the White House. 
Liaison Officer Charles P. West, primed for his 
duties of keeping the road open between the 
White House and Congress, had also left. The 
decks were clear for the «consideration of local 
affairs in the persons of a delegation of Georgia 
Democrats, promoters of the big Atlanta home- 
coming, who were summoned to report on the 
state of Democracy in Georgia. There were hints 
of the nature of Governor Talmadge’s coming 
radio attack following his frequent criticisms of 
the President. This and the whole situation 
were carefully canvassed in a long session in the 
cottage. 

One member of the delegation was used as a 
tuning fork for the prognosticators. He was 
Senator George, who spoke at some length on 
policies, though warning all that his opinions 
were his own and not the President's. To some, 



































Sees Fascism as the Issue 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 
;-XPLOITERS of our national resources and the 
industrial Simon Legrees relentlessly holding 
to their tasks men, women and children too weak 
to defend themselves, early sensed the possibility 
that the economic and social system they were 
ercting might some day tumble about their ears 
unless they safeguarded it by securing control of 
government. * * * They were determined that a 
sufficient number of men friendly to their in- 
terests should occupy seats of power. And, gen- 
erally speaking, they succeeded. * * * 

Nor did these rugged individualists overlook 
the courts. As this branch of the government 
became more and more powerful as the result of 
John Marshall’s enunciation of the doctrine that 
the courts had the right to 
pass upon the constitutional- 
ity of a legislative act, it be- 
came increasingly important 
for those who would control 
government to see to it that 
friendly judges sat upon the 
bench, * * * 

The American political and 
social system that grew up 
after the Civil War reached 

4 its perfect flower during the 
administration just preceding the present one 
under the fostering care of those who profited 
most from that system. * * * 

Money washed away a multitude of sins. One 
could not be a social pariah, no matter what he 
had done, provided he were a multi-millionaire. 
Men deferred to other men if only they possessed 





wealth. Men even bowed down to their own 
images if those images were encrusted with 
sola. * * * 





Shouting the slogan “less government in busi- 
ness” the rugged individualists finally took com-. | 
plete possession of the government of these | 
United States * * * Then came the falling of the | 
skies in September of 1929 * * * Do we propose 
to revert to those days? 

Our rugged individualists have already under- 
taken an active ~eo1 well financed campaign 
looking to a réturn to ‘power that will make it 
possible for them to continue to grow ever richer 
while the great mass of the people becomes 
poorer and poorer * * * 

When they are not posturing as defenders of 
the Treasury these gentlemen are posing as dis- 
coverers of the Constitution. * * * Undoubtedly 
they would give it for safekeeping into the hands 
of the Liberty League which would wrap it in 
cotton batting and appoint as its guardians those | 


vestal virgins of “liberty”, Messrs. Shouse, Du- 
Pont, Beck and Davis. * * * 

Whatever they may say to the contrary these 
self appointed champions of our liberties would 
return to the old order * * * But I warn them 
they are putting a lighted match to a keg of 
powder when they insist upon returning to the 
old order. That way lies inevitable disaster for 
all of us. ° % ® 

We are at the crossroads. We will either build 
up larger fortunes and endow with greater pow- 
ers an insignificant minority of the people at the 
expense of all of us, or we will happily turn our 
faces again toward the original ideals of Amer- 
ica. 

The issue is Fascism or the America of the 
Founding Fathers. I say this fully conscious of 
the deliberate effort that is being made to cause 
us to believe that Communism constitutes the 
real threat to our liberties. 

Communism is merely a convenient bugaboo 
with which to frighten thoSe who are in their 
political childhood. As a matter of fact, it is 
the Fascist-minded men of America who are the 


+ real enemies of our institutions through ‘their 


solidarity, their common interest in seizing more 
power and greater riches for themselves and their 
ability and willingness to turn the wealth of 
America against the welfare of America. 

It is these men who, pretending that they 
would save us from dreadful Communism, would 
superimpose upon our political institutions the 
equally dreadful Fascism. * * * 

The sinister purposes of those who would 
establish a Fascist state on our free American 
soil are clear from the very nature of their bold 
assault upon our institutions of higher learning. 
Academic freedom, which is merely the right to 
search after the truth wherever it may be found, 
and, after discovering it, to proclaim it, is in 
jeopardy. Those equally vital and fundamental 
constitutional rights of free speech and frée as- 
semblage are likewise in danger at the hands of 
those who are busy penetrating the citadel of 
American liberty from within while, alarmed by 
their cries of “stop thief,” we man the ramparts 
and strain our eyes to discover the Communistic 
foe from without. 

The near future will not only demonstrate 
how intelligent we are politically, it will tell us 
how much of the stuff of real Americanism still 
remains in this country. If we are as intelligent 
as we like to believe, and if the ideals of real 
Americanism still burn within our souls, we will 
see to it that neither Fascism nor Communism 
ever gains a foothold in this country. But we 
will resist them by constitutional methods. 


[From an address before the Detroit Town 


Hall, Detroit, Mich., Dec. 4.] 





Dream of a ‘New Era’ 


By DR. REXFORD G. TUGWELL 
Administrator, Resettlement Administration 


MERICA has dreamed great dreams in the 
past and will make her dreams come true. 
We are moving in the wake of our dreams and 
trying to bring the reality a little closer to the 
heart’s desire. * * * 

The free lands of the boundless West were a 
national dream from the dawn of our history on 
this continent. * * * The victorious sweep of 
our people across the continent was as complete 
and as unplanned as most victories. For a time 
we scattered and frankly looted the wealth 
which we had won. Now comes the period of 
better administration, of foresight and of plan- 
ning to make the best use of what remains to us, 
in order that our dream of free lands of the West 
may become a permanent re- 
ality. 

Another dream — perhaps 
the most trgically frustrated 
in our history—centers around 
the Great Valley and the 
Father of Waters which gives 
it its name. * * * 





For 70 years, that Great 
Valley, which could and 
should be the controlling 


‘ force in our economic and po- 
litical life, has been divided by sectional and 
emotional antipathies, while the farmers of that 
valley face actual destitution and hopelessness 
in what should be the granary of the world. 

The Northern farmer who works for a mort- 
gage and the Southern agriculturalist who works 
for a landlord alike are tenants and sharecrop- 
pers in a region where, if anywhere, every man 
should be a King. The traffic which should flow 
easily and economically from north to south, out 
through the Lakes or through the Gulf, has been 
warped and chained to swell the profits and im- 
portance of distant cities. Banks and insurance 
companies hold title to provinces where, in a 
well-run economic system; wealth and power and 
freedom should accumulate as a heritage for our 
reople. 

And year after year the people of the valley 
are pitted against each other in political conflict 
where they should stand shoulder to shoulder in 
defense of their birthright. This peonage has 
gone on too long. * * * 

And then there is that other recent dream, 
whose smoking ruins lie everywhere around us. 
The dream of the “New Era”, the dream of a na- 
tion whose industries would make us ail rich, 
through high wages and low costs possible as a 
result of technological advance.” This was the 


_ interest “lower than.6 per cent” they felt en- + 
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“SPENDING PEAK IS PASSED” 


The President speaks before 50,000 Georgians at 
a “home-coming’ celebration in Atlanta. 





however, they assumed the proportions of trial 
balloons. Especially the remarks on the sales 
tax, which it was hinted loomed as a possible 
substitute for the processing tax in case the lat- 
ter was frowned on by the seven robed gentle- 
men whose black gowns still hover as a men- 
acing shadow over New Deal measures. 


SOME TRIAL BALLOONS 


A new adjustment of the graduated corpora- 
tion levy was also mentioned in passing. In any 
case, it was indicated remedial legislation would 
be ready for submission to Congress to heal 
any hurt that the Supreme Court might inflict 
upon the New Deal. 

Neutrality was mentioned, with a strong pref- 
erence toward the permissive brand which 
would give the President a freer hand in these 
matters, a question that promises warm debate, 
for there has been considerable marshalling of 
public opinion for strictly mandatory measures 
which would allow Congress to lay down the let- 
ter of the law as to America’s conduct toward 
belligerents. These remarks from Senator George, 





* as member of the Foreign Relations Committee, 


foreshadowed harmony with that body and the 
White House. 

A short session was confidently predicted. 

Included in the Georgia delegation were Earle 
Cocke, State Director of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and the corporation’s re- 
gional director, Edgar Dunlap. 

Another guest was Clark Howell, veteran pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Constitution and vigorous 
toiler in the vineyard of Democracy, and also 
F. D. Patterson of the Tuskegee Institute. In 
the afternoon there was pause before the tele- 
phone while the President’s voice was carried to 
the gathering in honor of the dedication of the 
new Foundation to the Blind in New York City 
and before the usual afternoon drive an inspec- 
tion of the Marine camp. 

The Marines have been anu added touch of 
color at Warm Springs on this occasion. Sixty 
of them have acted as a guard to reinforce the 
activities of the Secret Service. They are a mo- 
bile unit and appeared on the scene when the 
President and his party visited the nome of 
Cason Calloway. 


BACK ON THE JOB 

As the week drew to a close, with foreign af- 
fairs claiming interest in Washington, the Presi- 
dent pursued the quiet routine of Warm Springs. 
This came to an end with the dash to Chicago, 
where assembled farmers were waiting. Then, 
after a pause at South Bend to address the 
convocation at Notre Dame University, back to 
the desk in Washington. 

While there were no comments from the Presi- 
dent on the perplexing question of neutrality, a 
letter to an Albany churchman reviewed his views 
on the subject. He declared that “the only sure 
way for the United States to keep out of war is 
to have no war anywhere.” 

At his usual Friday press conference he de- 
clined to discuss the action of the State Depart- 
ment in protesting against Japan’s activities in 
China. He spoke briefly concerning the coordi- 
nation of the nation’s transportation, and re- 
vealed that he had promised Chase Osborn, for- 
mer Governor of Michigan and now a Georgia 
neighbor of Possum Trot, to have the Army engi- 
neers study the possibility of a bridge over the 
Straits of Mackinac. 

After another swim the President took a party 
of CCC and National Park engineers with him 
while he inspected a road leading from Warm 
Springs to Pine Valley Mountair, a little prac- 
tical venture into rural problems before he sat 
down to whip into shape the final draft of his 
remarks to the farmers on the broader policies 
of agriculture. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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dream which drained our best people from the 
farms, from all over the world, into the metropol- 
itan and industrial areas. For 40 years and more 
we invested our wealth, our men and our energy 
in the most marvellous flowering of human in- 
genuity applied to industry within our history. 

That dream all but destroyed itself in 1929 and 
the years which followed, leaving behind it men 
and women without employment, hope, shelter 
or food—beyond a niggardly dole or charity. Yet 
the dream had substance for it represented what 
was practically possible if we could only master 
the techniques of living and working together, to 
give every man his due and special privilege to 
neither capital, labor nor consumer. 

It is possible to have a New Era in terms of as- 
sured income, security and contentment at a 
high standard of living. It is possible if we learn 
to adapt ourselves to the realities of the power 
age and cease to rely upon the outworn shib- 
boleths of international finance and the pat 
formulas of economists who thought in terms of 
feudal privilege and vested interests. 

This, the most recent and most hopeful of our 
great dreams, must not be allowed to lapse into 
industrial serfdom, in which the only right a 
worker has is to sell his labor if another man de- 
sires to hire him. 

[From a National Radio Forum Address, Dec. 2.] 
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LAUNCHING A BUSINESS FORUM 


Major George L. Berry, Federal Co-ordinator for 

Business Cooperation, prepares for the views of 
| industry, business and labor at the conference 
scheduled for Dec. 9. 








Our Future Transportation 


By JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 

Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
‘THE GREAT recent change in transportation 

has been the marvelous growth of carriage 
by highway motor vehicle. Along with this has 
gone a marked development in the use of pipe 
lines for the movement of oil and gas, and of 
wire lines for the transmission of electric power, 
and now transportation by air has begun what 
promises to be an extraordinary career. * * * 

An aspect which stands out is the extent to 
which it is now practicable for large industries, 
and even for smaller concerns the individual, to 
furnish their own transportation. * * * 

To get business now, carriers not only com- 
pete with each other but they must be able to 
transport for their patrons at least as cheaply, 
conveniently, and well as the patrons can trans- 
port on their own account. * * * 

The fact is that no form of transportation has 
come anywhere near to its final stage of develop- 
ment, assuming that there ever will be such a 
thing as a final stage. Air transportation is, of 
course, still in its infancy. * * * The opportun- 
ities for progress in rail and water transporta- 
tion are just as great, old as those means of car- 
riage are. * * * Air-conditioning and the new 
Stream-line trains bear witness in passenger 
service, and so do the faster schedules and the 
gradual spread of store-door receipt and delivery 
in the freight service. Yet we shall soon see even 
more striking developments in the way of light- 
weight equipment and new types of cars and 
motive power. * * * 

Along with these changes in facilities, service, 
and methods of operation I expect to see a radi- 
cal change in rates and charges. The freight 
rate structure of the railroads in particular is 
the complicated product of conditions of former 
days. * * * It is bound to suffer revision. * * * 

I look forward to a very rapid advance in the 
mechanics of transportation, in all its forms. and 
I also look forward to a continuing and develop- 
ing use of the guiding hand of the Government 
which will tend to prevent abuses, whether they 
be financial exploitation, or wastes and extrav- 
agances in construction and operation, or ex- 
tortion, or unjust discrimination, or forms of 
cutthroat competition which in the end do no- 
body any good and are likely to be of harm to 
all. 

We shall not reach the ideal, of course, in any 
respect, and there will be plenty of error and un- 
wisdom to deplore. Yet I anticipate progress 
which on the whole will be sound and wholesome. 

[From and address betore the annual confer- 


ence of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., at 
New York City, Dec. 2.] 
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the. constant changes, the figures that the value of the Government’s 
domestic “recoverable assets” on 


have been published every month. 


PRESENT ASSETS 


Oct. 31 were almost 41% billion dol- 
lars as shown in tabular statement 


THE STORY OF UNCLE SAM’S ‘RECOVERABLE ASSETS’ 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in 
his speech at Atlanta on Nov. 29 
called attention to “recoverable as- 
sets” of $4,500,000,000 in discussing 
the public debt. He said: 

“Since March 4, 1933, the national 
debt has risen from $21,000,000,000 
to $29,500,000,000, but it must be re- 
membered that today included in 
this figure is nearly $1,5000,000,000 
of working balance in the Treasury 
and nearly $4,500,000,000 of recover- 
able assets, which the Government 
will get back over a period of years 
and which will be used for retire- 
ment of debt.” 

The United States News has 
made an exhaustive study of “recov- 
erable assets” of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the past 19 years, and 
in the accompanying article shows 
when and where these assets were 
created. 


W HAT AND WHERE are the 
Government's “recoverable as- 
sets”? 

“Recoverable assets” represent the 
money the Government has loaned 
and which, if repaid, would help re- 
duce the public debt. The total of 
domestic “recoverable assets” on 
Oct. 31 was $4,473,000,000. 

Is this the largest amount of “re- 
coverable assets” the Federal Gov- 
ernment has ever held? 

Not at all. Shortly after the 
United States entered the war, Con- 
gress authorized 


+ 


How and When the Investment of 4.5 


the Government | 





Billions in Government Agencies Was 


Created; Effect 


on Public Debt 





To help the farmer, Federal dol- 
lars were used to supply capital 
for Federal Land Banks. Other Fed- 
eral dollars were set aside for Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tions. 


LOANS TO FARMERS 


The Federal Farm Board was cre- 
ated and given a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 with which to make 
loans in. an effort to stabilize com- 
modity prices. Despite its loans, 
prices of farm products continued 
to fall. 

Farmers failed to repay all their 
loans and reclaim the commodities 
they borrowed on. The Board thus 
assumed title to large quantities ag- 
gricultural products. Congress then 
authorized the Board to donate some 
of its surplus cotton and wheat to 
the Red Cross for relief purposes. 
Up to March 3, 1933, the value of 
these donations totaled $168,000,000. 

Meanwhile most foreign govern- 
ments had ceased making pay- 
ments on their war debts to the 
United States. Although these debts 
are still carried on Treasury books 
at face value, the term “recover- 


ones have been added. RFC loans 
have since crossed the $5,600,000,000 
mark, but more than nalf of them 
have been repaid. What per cent of 
the present loans outstanding were 
made before the present Adminis- 
tration took office has not been fig- 
ured. As repayments come in, the 
Same cash is used to make new 
loans. The RFC expects to pay all 
its losses with the interest it col- 
lects on its good loans. 
One part of the 


“recoverable assets” of March 3, 


On Dec. 3 the Treasury reported | 


printed herewith. 











Government's | 
' 


1933, on which it is known the Gov- 


ernment has not and will not col- 


lect one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar is the Federal Farm Board. This 
has been in process of liquidation 
since May, 1933. More gifts to the 
Red Cross reaucea its The 
value of those remaining have been 
adjusted downward by $60,000,000 to 
$258,700,000. Of this amount a Sen- 
ate Committee has estimated an- 
other $87,000,000 is likely to prove 
uncollectible. 


FARM BOARD LOSSES 

The Treasury now divides the cor- 
porations and credit agencies which 
represent these “recoverable assets” 
into two groups. 
consists of those “financed wholly 
from Government funds.” The 
other group is composed of those 
“financed partly from Government 


assets. 


By far the larger | 


funds and partly from private 
funds.” 
This latter group Includes many 


organizations for which 
ernment has merely supplied the 
original capital and which carry on 
their functions with private money 
Most of these, as the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Land Banks, are considered 
to be permanent. Because of this, it 
is unlikely that the Government 
ever will be fully repaid the amounts 
advanced. The Government, how- 
ever, will continue to receive an in- 
come from them that should exceed 
the interest charges it pays on the 
borrowed money. 

Previous to June, 1934, the Gov- 
ernment reported the value of its 
“recoverable assets” only once a 
year, on June 30. Since then, due to 


the Gov- 
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Value of Government's 


domestic 


“recoverable assets,” 


Oct. 31, in corporations and agencies: 
Financed Wholly From Government Funds 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


Commodity Credit Corp. ...- Beek 
Export-Import Banks .. are 
Public Works Administration ........ 
Regional Agricultural Credit ened ns. 


Production Credit Corp’ns. 
Panama Railroad Co. 


United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet t Corp. 


War Emergency pnnes rer 
Federal Farm Board ; 
Other : 


Total 


Terr rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr rrr. 


$ 2,068,092.003 
273,051,087 
11,192,687 
235,985,305 
54,526,405 

54a hana keseke oun 121,204,853 
. 42,603,323 
169,788,295 
14,770,654 
258,697,239 
70,075,465 


ee eeeeeee 


$ 3,319,987,316 


Financed Partly From Government Funds and Partly 
From Private Funds 


Federal Land Banks 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks ... 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corp 
Banks for Cooperatives 
Home Loan Banks . 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp 


Federal Savings & Loan Assns. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

War Finance Corp. 
Total ... 


GRAND TOTAL 


Federal Savings & Ln. A Corp.. 





$ 255,957,033 
101,723,389 
204,025,418 
136,943,659 

88,795,700 
59,550,155 
102,680,970 
52,934,300 
150,000,000 
119,594 


$ ‘1 152, 730, 218 


@ “4,472,717,534 











to make huge loans to the nation’s 
allies. Food, war materials and 
shipping services were supplied on 
credit. The total of these foreign 
debts was later agreed on as $11,- 
577,000,000. 

In addition, Congress created 
many special war-time agencies, in- 
cluding the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, and the United States Grain 
Corporation. 


WAR CORPORATIONS 


When the war was won and the 


railroads returned to private own- | 


ership, the Federal Government ac- 
quired ownership of many railroad 
securities. These brought the total 
of all domestic “recoverable assets” 
to about $1,000,000,000 on June 30, 
1922. 


Through the middle twenties the | 


value of some of these assets was 
written off as a loss. Others were 
turned into cash. When this was 
done they helped to reduce the pub- 
lic debt. So that at the opening of 
the first fiscal year under President 
Hoover the Government’s “recover- 
able assets” were as follows: 


Foreign obligations ...... $10,897,500,000. 
Domestic Assets ......... 217.500,000. 
WEE Beeseqesisiets cas’ $11,115,000,000. 


Included in these domestic assets 
were two new groups that had been 
added since 1922. These were the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
and the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. The Acts of Congress that 
created them provided that the 
Treasury supply the money for the 
capital stock. 

With the advent of the depression 
the Federal. Government again 
started to organize new corporations 
to help meet the needs of the peo- 
ple. Largest of the new organiza- 
tions was the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Twelve Home 
Loan Banks also were started with 
Federal funds. 














LARGE TEXAS FANCY 
PAPER SHELL PECANS 


Lots 10 to 100 pounds, 30 cents (pound) 
delivered. Sample pound, 35 cents Post- 
paid. Add Pecans to your list of Xmas gifts. 


PERRY A. DUNCAN, Waco, Texas 














Monuments, $9 up. 


able assets” is usually used to refer 
to domestic assets only. 

When President Roosevelt was 
sworn into office the status of the 
Government’s domestic “recoverable 
assets” was: 


Wartime Assets ..........$ 160,000,000. 
Reconstruction Finance 

Ps onnedenen5$56694 0% 1,546 000,000. 
Federal Farm Board...... 331.000,000. 
Federal Land Banks ..... 124.000,000. 
Regional Agricultural 

Credit Corp’ns. ........ 44.000,000. 
Railroad Securities ...... 39,000,000. 
Federal Intermediate 

Credit BaAMiNS ...cccccce 32,000,000. 
Home Loan Banks ....... 8,000,000. 


$ 2,284,000,000. 

Under the present Administration 
many changes have 
Some assets have been liquidated. 
Others have increased in value. New 





taken place. | 


WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT 


ON MY 


SURE 
HAVE THE 
FLAVOR 


CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


1S TRUE FOR YOU TOO, YOU'LL FIND. 





What these people above are saying is 
typical of the praises being showered upon 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos by new Camel 
smokers who saw 
‘try ten”’ 


smokers everywhere... 
our money-back offer to 
took us at our word! 

They tried ten...5 


went on, from pack to pack, to explore a 
as they sensed the mildness 
the unrivaled flavor... 
of Camel’s costlier, non-irritating tobaccos. 


new delight... 
..the coolness... 


Attractive trial offer—We are confi- 
dent that you will like Camels as others do. 
So accept our invitation—try Camels. Judge 
them critically. Compare them with others 
for mildness, for bouquet, for throat-ease, 
for good taste. Time flies—get a pack today. 





smoked twenty. And 


1 LIKE 
CAMEL'S 


DELICATE 
|MILDNESS 


THEY’VE FOUND A NEW THRILL... IN CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 











e invite you 





..and 





Ce Reothailtnis to bey Cnrmels 


Smoke 10 fragrant Camels. If you don't find them the 
mildest, best-flavored cigarettes you ever smoked, return 
the package with the rest of the cigarettes in it to us 
at any time within a month from this date, and we will 


refund your full purchase price, plus postage. 


(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 















@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS=— Turkish and 
Domestic — than any other popular brand. 


























World's best imar- 
»le or Granite 
- paid or 





- 8. Marble & Granite Co., A-16, Oneco, Florida, 
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OUR NEW DODGE 
GAVE US 135 
“FREE GAS” MILES 
THIS WEEK... 


MILES i 


IN ONE 
aa 


Big, New, Money-Saving Dodge Touring Sedan (4- door with built-in trunk) $760* as 


HOW; DARLING? 


sue | 


; WELL-WE DRIVE THE CAR ABOUT 



























| 345 MILES AWEEK...1 DIDNT ; TO FILL UP AT ABOUT 210 MILES..IT US 135 FREE MILES THIS WEEK 
' + HAVE TO BUY GAS ALL WEEK..THATS : | GAVE US ONLY I4MILES 4 .-- THATS A REAL SAVING 
a ; |23 MILES TO THE GALLON } AND THAT J 
i / WAS A 1935 
® MODEL,TOO : 
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| WITH OUR OLD SMALL CAR I'D HAVE 
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$O 1 FIGURE DODGE GAVE 









ALL GAS SAVING RECORDS 





E.G. CLOUD 
Chicago, Il. 


up to 20% they say. 


all Dodge history. 


Ride”’. 
to all four wheels . 





“Averaged over 23 miles to the gallon” 


“T AM delighted with the 
economy of my new 1936 
Dodge,” says Mr. Cloud. “I 
have consistently averaged 
over 23 miles to the gallon.” 
Mr. Cloud is only one of 
the many new 1936 Dodge 
owners who report record- 
breaking gas and oil mile- 
age—18 to 24 miles per 
gallon—and oil savings 


But Dodge gives you more than economy. 
It gives you beauty so breath-taking that it 
is being hailed as the most beautiful car in 


And Dodge also gives you the “Airglide 
- redistribution of weight equally 
“chair-height” seats 


grue NODGE=BA0'= 


ELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST- PRICED CARS 






. safety-steel bodies... patented Floating 
Power engine mountings... and genuine 
hydraulic brakes —hydraulic brakes that 
have more than eight years of experience in 
hydraulic brake building behind them! 


Inspect the big, new, Money-Saving 
Dodge today. Drive it. And remember the 
big, new Dodge “Beauty Winner”—at new 
low prices—now costs just a few dollars 
more than the lowest-priced cars. 


DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 
BIG, NEW, MONEY-SAVING DODGE: Coupe $640, 
Rumble Seat Coupe $695, 2-door Sedan $695, Tourin 
Sedan (2-door with built-in trunk) $720, Sedan $735, 
Touring Sedan (4-door with built-in trunk) $760. *List 
prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without 
notice. Special equipment extra. 

Through the Official Chrysler Credit 
Company New 6°) Time Payment Plan you will find it easy 
and less costly to arrange time payments to fit your budget. 
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New Deal Under Fire 
Of G. O. P. Spokesmen 


Budget and Public Debt Statements 
Of President Draw Comment 


THE SMOOTH and confident periods of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Atlanta address provoked a 

strident antiphonal chorus of queries and re- 

joiners in Republican quarters last week. 

“Sheer propaganda” was the President’s claim 
of a smaller budget next year, contended Re- 
publican National Committee Chairman Henry 
P. Fletcher, when the Administration, he al- 
leged, is now running up the deficit at an aver- 
age increase of $12,865,000 a day. 

Chairman Fletcher and others demanded to 
know who were the bankers Mr. Roosevelt said 
had advised him in 1933 that the Government 
could safely stand a debt of between 55 and 70 
billions. 


CHALLENGE FROM HAMILTON FISH 

“J challenge the President to give the Ameri- 
can people the names and addresses of those 
bankers,” said Representative Hamilton Fish, 
New York, addressing the Minnesota State So- 
ciety at Washington. “The annual interest, at 3 
per cent, on 70 billions would be over two billion 
dollars, or approximately three times the total 
Government expenditures in 1916. 

“TI likewise challenge the President,” continued 
Mr. Fish, “to explain why there are over 12,000 
Federal employes on the staff of Professor Tug- 
well’s resettlement projects, drawing down a pay 
roll of almost two millions, and only five thou- 
sand relief workers with a pay roll of $300,000.” 

A more sweeping attack was made, Friday, by 
Chairman Fletcher on New Deal use of the $4,- 
880,000,000 work-relief fund. Under demands for 
haste because of pressing urgency, Congress was 
“gagged” and “bulldozed” into passing this big 
blanket appropriation, but now, eight months 
later, only a fourth of the fund has been ex- 


pended for unemployment relief, Mr. Fletcher | 


asserted. 


SCANDAL, SAYS MR. FLETCHER 


The situation in “the pet set-ups,” given large 
chunks of work-relief funds, “amounts almost to 
a national scandal,” he said. 

Undersecretary Tugwell according to latest 
Treasury figures available, as of Nov. 1, had done 
nothing with agricultural areas relief and soil 
erosion projects, and had spent only 3 per cent 
of the $131,000,000 allotted him for rural reha- 
bilitation, it was charged. Of the eight millions 
Professor Tugwell spent up to Oct 31, “almost 
one-half—48 per cent, to be exact—has gone into 
office overhead, housed in rich and overstuffed 
palaces in Washington” Mr. Fletcher declared. 

The $192,495 spent by the Rural Electrification 
Administration has all gone for office staff ex- 
penses, he continued, including “particularly a 
publicity staff.” On work-relief Administrator 
Harry Hopkins, up to Oct. 31, had spent only 4.5 
per cent of his available funds, it was stated, 
with WPA showing an overhead cost of 18 per 
cent. 

The Administration is paying a million dollars 
annually in salaries to publicity men and “wast- 
ing” $300,000 a year on mimeograph “propa- 

ganda” releases to the newspapers, declared Rep- 
resentative Clare G. Fenerty, of Pennsylvania, in 
a Friday night radio broadcast under Republican 
Congressional Committee auspices. But the “ac- 
tual tons of New Deal propaganda poured forth 
from Washington every week” are not convincing 
the taxpayers that the brain trust millennium 
is a success, he declared. 

“Industry was butchered to make a brain trust 
holiday,” while “a Congress largely composed of 
economic zeros” handed the Government over to 
“a group of callow class-room theorists,” Con- 
gressman Fenerty said. 


G.O.P. POSSIBILITIES 


The week's developments concerning those 
mentioned as possible Republican candidates in- 
cluded: 

Assertion by Theodore Joslin, Herbert Hoover’s 
former secretary, in a Today magazine article 
that Mr. Hoover “wants nothing for himself” and 
is not building up a political campaign organiza- 
tion for 1936. 

Conferences with Gov. Alf M. Landon of Kan- 
sas by nationally prominent Republicans, reviv- 
ing speculation as to whether formal announce- 
ment of his aspirations may be made soon. 

A skirmish of Col. Frank Knox with anti-bonus 
forces (See Column 2) and a New York Knox 
speech charging the New Deal is heading the 
country toward a collectivist dictatorship. 

A demand by Senator L. J. Dickinson of Iowa, 
in a Kansas City speech, that President Roose- 
velt either disavow or stand as approving the re- 
cent Los Angeles address of Undersecretary Tug- 
well, which the Senator declared was calculated 
to incite “class warfare.” 

A radio speech Friday by Senator Borah of 
Idaho attacking monopolies as the cause of dis- 
parities in wealth and renewing his plea for the 
Republican party to stress the anti-monopoly 
issue in the coming campaign. 

A statement by Representative Hamilton Fish 
that he will enter the presidential primaries if 
Senator Borah does not. He dodged the question 
whether he would take second place on a Borah- 
Fish ticket. 

Ohio’s favorite sons, first and second choice, 








will be picked at a January meeting of the Ohio 
Republican State Central and Executive commit- 
tee, which adjourned its last week’s meeting 
without deciding its positive preferences, though 
it indicated informally it is opposed to renomina- | 
tion of Mr. Hoover. | 








“Equal Rights for Women” 


IEWS that make news. 


bonus. 


“No Bonus Now” 


Left to right: Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Vice Chairman of the National Woman’s Party, predicts early 
adoption by Congress of an Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 
stitution to supplement the suffrage amendment. 
Henry H. Curran, Director of the National Economy League, 
takes issue with those advocating “prepayment” of the soldiers’ 


“playing politics.” 


“Pay the Soldier Bonus” 


“Silence is Golden” 
—Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


THE POLITICAL CALDRON BOILS AS CAMPAIGN TIME NEARS 


Colonel Frank Knox, newspaper publisher, in an address in New 
York, reaffirms his stand for immediate payment of the bonus, and 
declines to debate the issue with Mr. Curran, who charges him with 


Andrew J. (“Bossy”) Gillis, gasoline station operator of New- 
buryport, Mass., wins his third term as Mayor of his town, after 


campaigning on a platform of “silence is golden.” 








The , Ginate 


March On the Capital Suggested 
As Movement Gains Strength 


HERE has been many a spectacular march on 
the Capital City by pressure groups since 
“Coxey’s Army” of Commonwealers set the style 
in 1894—and got arrested for not heeding Capitol 
“Keep Off the Grass” signs. 

Washington has seen hooded Klansmen parad- 
ing Pennsylvania Avenue to impress Congress. 
It has seen a mass trek to the White House of 
hundreds of AAA-booming farmers. It has seen 
khaki-clad ex-doughboys tirelessly picketing the 
Capitol in their ill-fated “bonus march.” 

Will it see a descent of Townsendites en 
masse when Congress reassembles next month? 
It will, says Edward F. Trefz, Townsend organ- 
izer, who told an Indianapolis mass meeting last 
week that thousands of members of the Town- 
send National Legion, an inner organization of 
the Townsend movement, will converge on 
Washington about Jan. 1 to convince Congress of 
their strength. 

With hopes perked and pepped by decisive vic- 
tory in the recent Michigan Third District Con- 
gressional primaries, Townsend leaders are mak- 
ing strong claims regarding their power in the 
coming Congress session. Between 40 and 50 
Congressmen have been converted to the cause 
since the Chicago Townsend convention, asserts 
Robert E. Clements, associate founder of OARP, 
Ltd. (Old Age Revolving Pensions). He pre- 
dicts a “Townsend bloc” of “more than 100” mili- 
tant members at the next session. 





Youth vs. the Veterans 


Col. Knox Favors Bonus; Major 
Curran Recruits Opposition 


HE soldiers’ bonus marched back into the 

week’s political news with a new color-bearer 
in the procession—Colonel Frank Knox, Chicago 
aspirant for the Republican Presidential nom- 
ination. 

Out of opposition trenches popped Major Henry 
H. Curran, director of the National Economy 
League. He challenged Colonel Knox as a de- 
serter from the anti-bonus cause. They fired 
letters at each other. Result, Colonel Knox 


marched on bearing the bonus flag after cancel- 
ling an engagement to speak at an EcOnomy 
League dinner in January. 

Though a sharp critic of New Deal “extrava- 
gance,” Colonel Knox contends that since the 





” —Underwood & Underwood 
“SAVE DEMOCRACY” 


Senator William E. Borah, in a radio address, 
charges that “monopoly is undermining the pur- 
chasing power of the people,” and pleads for pres- 
ervation of the democratic form of Government. 








+ New Deal spending is going on anyhow, the vet- + 








erans might as well get their share, slicing it out 
of the $4,880,000,000 work-relief fund. 

Augmenting its anti-bonus cohorts, the Econ- 
omy League is recruiting a new batch of youth- 
ful shock troops. The Junior Committee of the 
National Economy League was launched at a 
Philadelphia luncheon Wednesday, with other 
recruiting luncheons to follow in New York, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Newark, Pittsburgh and other 
Eastern cities. 

Attempt to mobilize the youth against the 
bonus is being based on contentions that “pre- 
paying” the bonus now will add to tax burden 
of the younger generation. The Junior Commit- 
tee fires its first broadside in the form of a 
pamphlet on “Prepaying the Bonus,” subtitled 
“Patriotism at a Price—Youth Holds the Bag.” 





Wet-Dry Fight Renewed 


Anti-Saloon League Aggressive; 
Repeal Forces Claim Gains 


D® repeal leave liquor foes, as a political force, 

high and dry? Still dry, but not too high 
to come down and renew a lively battle, was the 
answer of Anti-Saloon League leaders, hold- 
ing the League’s annual convention at St. Louis 
last week. 

In the last two years there have been 2,000 
dry victories in local option contests, said F. 
Scott McBride, League superintendent, and wet 
strength has been cut in recent State elections. 
A majority of States will be dry again by 1940, 
he predicted, and perhaps 40 States by 1945. 

In support of claims that “repeal has failed,” 
League delegates were told the “saloon is back,” 
with increased appeal for trade of women and 
youths, bootlegging continues, drinking, drunk- 
enness, crime, “alcohol accidents” on highways, 
legislative “corruption” by liquor interests are 
increasing. 

Countering the renewed dry campaign, wets 
signalized the second birthday of repeal, Dec. 5, 
with claims of temperance gains, less bootleg- 
ging and smuggling, and prospects of lowered 
liquor prices. And they pointed to a yield of 
$411,021,772 in Federal liquor revenues for the 
1934-35 fiscal year. 

Repeal Associates, organized to retain repeal, 
announces its program to combat dry “propa- 
ganda,” and help reduce bootlegging, racketeer- 
ing, drunken driving and encourage cooperation 
with control agencies. 

Pressing to get Congress to make Washington 
a “model dry city” for the nation, organized 
drys held more than a score of mass meetings 
in the District of Columbia last week, and pro- 
voked sharp counter-thrusts from those oppos- 
ing the Guyer bill that aims to restore prohibi- 
tion in the Capitol City. 





Patriots and New Deal 


Minority Charges of Sniping at 
The Administration Overborne 


ORGANIZED patriotism and partisanship—are 
they getting scrambled together? 

A minority faction thought and said so, amid 
hisses and applause, when the directors’ board 
of the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, 
representing 125 patriotic bodies, met in Wash- 
ington last week. 

Charging that Coalition headquarters had dis- 
seminated anti-New Deal propaganda, Rexford 
L. Holmes, Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Patriotic Council, pressed a resolution demand- 
ing that Coalition officers “discontinue political 
activity and resume their former commendable 
patriotic endeavors.” 

After heated debate, with John B. Trevor of 
New York Coalition president, defending na- 
tional officers, the resolution was tabled. Holmes 
later led an unsuccessful fight against adoption 
of a resolution opposing the child labor amend- 
ment. 


' Convention City Contest 


Philadelphia Pushes Into the 
Race for Democratic Favor 


THE national party conventions—when and 
where? 








It makes no difference where, says Chairman 
Farley, so far as the Democrats are concerned. 
Lately Philadelphia has pushed into the contest 
against Chicago and other Midwest cities. It is 
argued a Philadelphia convention would help the 
party in Pennsylvania, where in the 1934 elec- 
tion Democrats rattled the ribs of this erstwhile 
rock-ribbed Republican State. And in view of 
constitutional attacks on the New Deal, some 
say there might be psychological gain in 
launching the next campaign from the city that 
cradled the Constitution. 

Usually Democrats have staged their nominat- 
ing circus later than the Republicans, which has 
given them an advantageous preview of tricks 
tumbled out of the Republican bag. Some talk 
has been heard of reversing the order next year. 


However, Republicans are likely to make their 
decisions before the Democratic high command 
does, for a Republican National Committee meet- 
ing to pass on these and other matters of grand 
strategy has been called for Dec. 16. 





13 to 5 in Digest Poll 


Democratic Chairman Farley 

Fans Away Straws as Chaff 

HIRD week’s tally in the Literary Digest straw 

poll, now including 421,560 votes, shows five 
Southern States for the New Deal and 13 States, 
mostly in the North and West, opposed, with a 
55-44 division in percentages. 

In the pro-New Deal column thus far are 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 
ginia; and in the “anti” parade, California, 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma and South Dakota. 











Democratic Chairman Farley minimized sig- | 


nificance of the Digest poll at his Wednesday 
press conference. So far as the Midwest is con- 
cerned, the poll is “100 per cent wrong,” he said. 
A reporter suggested that the Democratic or- 
ganization had thought highly of accuracy of 
the Digest poll in 1932. Chairman Farley replied 
its reliability had skidded in 1934. Democrats, 


for example, had strongly carried Maine in spite 
of the Digest giving it to the Republicans. 





—Wide World 
IN THE VOTE STREAM 


Will Governor James M. Curley (left), of Massa- 

chusetts, land a United States Senatorship with the 

net that he and a friend are inspecting? The Gov- 

ernor announces that he will run for the seat now 
held by Senator Coolidge. 











Democrats Prepare 


For the ‘Big Push’ 


Jackson Day Dinner to Start 
Campaign in Full Blast 


N Jan. 8, 1815, that famous Democrat, Gen- 

eral Andrew Jackson, decisively whipped 

the British at the Battle of New Orleans. On 

Jan. 7 or 8, *©°6, present-day Democratic gen- 

erals, led by Postmaster General Farley, will 

meet to ponder victory stratagems for the New 
Deal’s Armageddon battle of ballots. 

The Democratic National Committee will be 
heartened, it is anticipated, by an address by 
President Roosevelt at their Jackson Day dinner, 
when they assemble to decide date and place of 
their next convention—and whether this would 
be perhaps a good time to discard the two-thirds 
rule, which is among the party’s historic heri- 
tages from Jacksonian Democracy. 

Besides the “keynote” Jackson Day dinner in 
Washington with the President and national 
party figures attending, similar banquets will be 
simultaneously held all over the land. 


THE CONFIDENT MR FARLEY 


Speaking to State presidents of Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs over a nationwide telephone circuit, 
Friday night, Chairman Farley outlined plans to 
have four million Young Democrats help make 
the occasion “the largest and most impressive 
party demonstration that has ever been held in 
the United States.” 

General Farley was in confident mood at his 
Wednesday press conference, at which he an- 
nounced the fortheoming National Committee 
meeting. The Democratic party will carry as 
many States in 1936 as in 1932, he prophesied. 

Vice President: Garner will certainly be Mr. 
Roosevelt’s running-mate again, gossip about his 
replacement being branded as “asinine.” State 
party squabbles in Cesorgia, Ohio and Colorado 
can be pacified, Mr. Farley thinks. 

In his opinion, Mr. Hoover still “dominates” 
the Republican party, with no chance of Senator 
Borah being the nominee. As to when and 
whether he would resign as Postmaster General 
to devote all his time to his other duties as 
Chairman of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee and of the New York Democratic State Com- 
mittee, Mr. Farley was uncommunicative. 

Thursday he went to New York City officially 
to open a new post office annex. In his dedica- 
tory address he declared “the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration has not only saved this country from an 
utter collapse, but has brought the country well 
along the road to,yrecovery and prosperity.” 


CABINET MEMBERS HEARD FROM 


Among other Cabinet members whose voices 
were heard from public platforms last week were 
Secretaries Ickes and Wallace. 

The former told a Detroit audience that “rug- 
ged individualists” attacking the New Deal want 
to return to the “old order” and are “Fascist- 
minded.” (For fuller report of ‘is address see 
page 4.) 

Secretary Wallace in a forum meeting at his 
home city, Des Moines, assailed “reactionaries 
and hell-raising boys who claim to represent the 
views of left-wing farmers.” 

In Georgia political leaders, including Senators 
George and Russell, expressed pleasure at re- 
sults of the Atlanta Roosevelt “homecoming” 
celebration, designed to solidify Roosevelt senti- 
ment there against the assaults of Governor 
Talmadge. 

Snubbed but unsnuffed, Governor Talmadge 
continued to blaze away, declaring in a Friday 
radio speech that President Roosevelt is not a 
Democrat and the New Deal is a combination 
of the worst elements of Communism and So- 
cialism. 

While he was thus hurling verbal missiles at 
the President, Atlanta’s Mayor, James L. Key, 
tossed one at the Governor, calling him a “po- 
litical opportunist, a political racketeer, a man 
who would prostitute the pure Democracy of 
the entire State to further his own political 
fortunes.” 


MR. MICHELSON’S POT SHOTS 


Writing his second weekly news letter from 
San Francisco, Charles Michelson, National 
Democratic Publicity Director, minimizes presi- 
dential prospects of Governor Frank F. Merriam 
(Rep.), who defeated Upton Sinclair (Epic- 
Dem.) in California last year. Mr. Michelson 
also expresses curiosity concerning identity of 
the financial “angel” he says there must be to 
sustain Mr. Hoover’s activities. 

Despite President Roosevelt’s statement that 
Nebraskans should keep Senator George Norris 
(Prog.-Rep.) in the Senate for life, Senator Nor- 
ris, whose fourth term expires next year, issued 
a statement Friday saying he would “not seek 
renomination.” But returning the Roosevelt 
compliment, he said, “I believe President Roose- 
velt deserves reelection and I expect actively to 
support him, regardless of party considerations. 
I can perform this duty more effectively if I am 
not the candidate for Senator of any political 
party.” 

Earlier in the week Chairman Farley said the 
party organization would support Senator Norris’ 
reelection if the President wanted it done. Sen- 
ator Norris previously had directed sharp criti- 
cism at Mr. Farley for holding both offices, as 
Postmaster General and as Democratic National 
Committee Chairman. He should resign from 
one or the other, the Senator contended. 

From Massachusetts came Governor James M. 
Curley’s announcement that he will run for the 
Senate seat now held by Senator Marcus A. Cool- 
idge (Dem.). From Senator Coolidge thus far 
has come no statement of his intentions to retire. 
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+ WHAT THE 


REVENUE PROBLEMS continue to 

harrass State administrators 
and lawmakers. The necessity has 
never been fully satisfied for finding 
ways to make up losses in volume 
of receipts from property taxes re- 
duced by depression. Relief has been 
a heavy drain on revenue and fur- 
ther aggravation is assured as the 
entire relief burden is shouldered 
from Federal to State responsibility. 
Now comes the Social Security Pro- 
gram with its obligation upon the 
States to raise funds to match Fed- 
eral contributions for pensions and 
other benefits. 

Sources of revenue have been and 
are being tapped by increased levies 
and by new taxes. Income tax, 
sales tax, liquor tax, highway tax, 
motor vehicle tax, gasoline tax, busi- 
ness tax, and a host of other taxes 
have been tried. 

x* 


A NEW REVENUE PROGRAM 
A SPECIAL COMMITTEE on tax- 
ation has recommended changes 
in the Massachusetts revenue laws, 
particularly directed to taking the 
tax burden off property and placing 
it, augmented, on other sources of 
revenue. 


Real estate in Massachusetts is 


. 


Multiple Taxes Levied to Match Income 


now bearing three-quarters of the | 


cost of government, according to 


Governor Curley. 


He will submit | 


recommendations to the next regu- | 
lar session of the General Courts, 


which meets in January. 

Serious 
is asked in the tax survey of the 
problem of growth in tax-exempt 
real estate and to the suggestion 
that part of the revenue from the 


gasoline tax be distributed among | 


cities and towns which pay a large 
part of the cost of construction and 
maintenance of highways. 

No recommendation was made for 
a sales tax. “Unsatisfactory experi- 
ences with this tax in many States” 
explained this avoidance. 

Revenue estimated at a total of 
$17,455,000 would be added to pres- 
ent receipts annually under the pro- 
posed plan; towns and cities would 
be allocated $10,625,000 of this 
amount for local expenditures, and 
$6,830,000 would go to the State to 
relieve the tax burden on realty and 
industry. 

. x** * 

INCOME EXEMPTION REDUCED 
(THE INCOME TAX structure would 

be revised. By cutting the ex- 
emption from $2,000 to $1,400 for a 
single person and from $2,500 to $1,- 
900 for a married couple, 200,000 
would be added to the number of 
taxpayers and $3,500,000 to the reve- 
nues. 

A local property tax on machinery 
used in manufacturing would he 
eliminated under the revenue re- 
organization plan. As a substitute 
is proposed a tax on inventories of 
non-manufacturing corporations at 
the local property rate. 

Tax on receipts of pari mutuel 
betting on horse races would be in- 
creased from 312 to 5 per cent, and 
on dog racing from 3!2 to 10 per 
cent. A tax would be levied on the 
interest of bonds and other securi- 
ties which may be issued in the fu- 
ture by the commonwealth or its 
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legislative consideration | 

















to Outgo—Massachusetts to 
Revise Revenue System 





subdivisions. Tax exemption on un- 
earned incomes of less than $1,000 
would be abolished. 

A change is proposed in the basis 
of the franchise tax, to increase the 
receipts from gas, electric light, 
power, telephone and other utilities 


by levies adjusted to the yardstick | 


by which these utilities measure 
their service charges. 

Legislation 1s proposed to pre- 
vent corporations from avoiding a 
6 per cent tax upon dividends to 
stockholders and of the 2'2 per cent 
rate on net income through pay- 


ment of excessive salaries to offi- | 
cers. This situation is made possible, | 


it is pointed out, where the securi- 


ties of the corporation are held in | 


close ownership. 

Other recommendations include a 
$2 tax per $1,000 on the value of 
non-income producing securities; 


continuance of the 6 per cent tax | 
upon dividends of domestic corpor- | 


ations which expires in 1936; a tax 
on “the unabsorbed premium de- 


posit or so-called dividends” of mu- | 


tual insurance companies; a licens- 

ing fee of $25 for each pin-ball, 

bagatelle, or similar machine op- 

erating under State permit; $5 for 

each vending machine; State col- 

lection of the motor excise tax. 
x* * 


COLLECTION OF BACK TAXES 


HE MINNESOTA legislature has | 


before it a plan for collecting 
85 million dollars of delinquent taxes 
within ten years. Provided property 
owners pay current taxes, they 
would be permitted, under the pro- 
posed law, to pay one-tenth of back 
taxes annually until the debt to the 
State is liquidated. Penalties and 
interest would be struck off. 

Stepping up levies on iron ore, 
gross earnings, incomes and inheri- 
tances is proposed by Governor 
Floyd B. Olson to provide the reve- 
nues necessary for financing a social 
securities program laid before a 
special session of the, Minnesota 
legislature last week. Governor Ol- 
son ‘opposes a sales tax to provide 
funds for old age pensions “as a 
penalty imposed upon the needy in 
an attempt to help the needy.” 

The State is expected to require 
from eight to ten million dollars as 
its contribution for benefits under 
the Federal-aided social securities 
program. Increased revenues are 
also required to meet other costs of 
government. 

An income tax increase, as pro- 
posed by Governor Olson, is esti- 
mated to bring in 2%2 millions ad- 
ditional needed for school appropri- 
ations. His revenue program pro- 
vides also for: 


in regular session in January next 
year. The revenue problem will 
come before it. 

*~* * 


TAX ON ILLEGAL GAMBLING 

Collection of the 1 per cent sales 
tax from operators of outlawed 
slot machines, punch boards and 
marble games in Missouri is contem- 
plated by the State auditor, Forrest 
Smith. Auditor Smith, is of opinion 
that the attempt to collect the tax 
will not legalize the use of the 
machines; the State attorney gen- 
eral, Roy McKittrick, has reserved 
his judgment. 

Reorganization of the revenue 
structure of Pennsylvania is in sight. 
A study of the cost of local govern- 
ment is to be made by a special 
committee of the State legislature. 

The feasibility of consolidating 
counties and school and poor dis- 
tricts will be considered. Despite the 
accepted view that large economies 
can be achieved by consolidation, 
local opposition to any plan which 
will abolish local offices is assured. 

e «£'e 


SHARING THE NATIONAL DEBT 
MAXIMUM of 3 7/10 billion dol- 
lars for New York and a mini- 


+ 








STATES ARE DOING + 


issue of The Annalist. 

New York heads the list; the five 
States next in order are: Pennsyl- 
vania, 2.529 billions; Illinois, 2.139 | 
billions; Ohio, 1,707 billions; Cali- 


billions. 

At the other end of the list, Mary- 
land is on the bottom with the 
smallest obligation of any State fol- 


Vermont, 87 millions. 


fornia, 1,704 billions; Texas, 1,227 | lowed by: Nevada, 42 millions; Dela- 
ware, 60 millions; Wyoming, 75 mil- 
lions; New Mexico, 84 millions and 


Mayo Duntey. 














mum of 13 million dollars for Mary- 
land represent the financial burden 





which would revert to these States | 


should the public debt of the Fed- 
eral Government be divided among 


the 48 States; in other words, these | 


are the revenues which would have 
to be raised in these States to liquid- 


ate their portions of the public debt. | 


Based on population and taxable 
wealth, with double weight given to 
taxable wealth, the obligations of 
the various States have been figured 
out and are published in the current 
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NOW —3 fast flights daily 
from EAST 
Most frequent service 
to CHICAGO 
CALIFORNIA 


@ Leave Washington, Philadelphia or 
New York near close of the business day 
and arrive in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle for morning 
business appointments, Only United 
offers overnight service to all Pacific 
coast cities. CHICAGO—only 5 hrs. 
from Washington or Philadelphia. 
54 hrs. from New York. 

Tickets, Reservations: Any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office in 35 cities, or any 
hotel, travel bureau or telegraph office. In 
Washington—812 15th St., N. W., ME5656 
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“THANKS! THE SECRET IS 
SEAGRAM'S 
SOFT-STILLED GIN!" 


SOFT-STILLED 


To men who know that not even perfect meas- 
ure can guarantee a smooth cocktail, Seagram's 
Soft-Stilled Gin is priceless. It’s not too 
sweet...not too dry...not too mild... not 
too strong—so it balances errors in mixing! 
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An increase in the | 


moneys and credit tax, from 3 to | 


6 mills; repeal of the mortgage reg- 
istration tax and a reduction in 
the legal rate of interest; a 20- 


mill corporation excess tax on pub- | 


lic utilities; an increase in gross 
earnings tax rates on telephones 
and railroads; increases in occupa- 


tion taxes on iron ore; increase in | 


the occupation tax on chain stores. 
An unemployment insurance bill 
financed entirely by employers has 
the support of Governor Olson. 
x *k 


HEAVY LIQUOR TAXATION 
ENTUCKY, which has decided to 


take prohibition out of the State 


constitution, is prepared to tax the 
liquor traffic heavily, which may be 
reflected in retail prices. The legis- 
lative trend has been made clear 
by a questionnaire as in favor of a 
heavy tax on alcoholic beverages 
which will more than compensate 
for a loss of revenue from the State 
Sales tax, which the legislature is 
expected to discontinue. 

The present tax on whisky in Ken- 
tucky is five cents.a gallon; a pro- 
duction tax is also paid by the man- 
ufacturers when they apply to the 
State tax commission for permits to 
make liquor. 

Legislative sentiment was revealed 
as largely in favor of doubling the 
gallon tax, and many advocated a 
50-cents a gallon production tax. 
Advocates of a tax on retail sales 
on liquor, including friends of the 
incoming administration of Govern- 
or-elect Albert B. Chandler, talk of 
a rate of 10 cents a pint. 

The General Assembly will meet 
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T IS one thing to develop new win- 

ning sales ideas for an advertiser 
whose success is already established. It 
is a much more difficult one to start 
from scratch and advertise an infant 
industry into a robust and profitable 
maturity. 

Yet Lord & Thomas have a unique 
record in this field, where the mortality 
rate is high. 

Many of today’s successful adver- 
tisers have had Lord & Thomas from 
the start. Many infant products chris- 
tened by us are household words today. 

Some such clients have been with us 
10, 20, 30 years. They won for the sole 
reason that right advertising has deliv- 
ered intrenched leadership and rich re- 
wards year after year. It is the only kind 
of advertising that Lord & Thomas rec- 
ognize — Salesmanship-in-Print gauged 
by net profits. 

It is this principle which guides us in 
our work for new advertisers who came 
with us last year and this year—adver- 
tisers who, we believe, will be leaders 
10, 20 and 30 years from today. 


What this means in Experience 


Pioneering in new fields over 63 years 
has brought rich rewards not only to our 
advertisers, but invaluable experience 
to Lord & Thomas. 

We have learned what fails as well as 
what succeeds. While we are the last to 
claim infallibility, we have cashed in 
and capitalized our failures—they are 
not repeated. 

In copy-testing, in radio showman- 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


Starting Businesses 


from the Cradle! 


Lord & Thomas, we believe, have a unique record 
in this field, where the mortality rate is high 


ship, and in many other sound practices 
which are accepted today as fundamen- 
tals in advertising, Lord & Thomas 
were the pioneers who developed them 
to their greatest effectiveness. 

There are many well-known busi- 
nesses in whose inception we were privi- 
leged to play a leading part. Their 
problems, as with most new industries, 
embraced not only Salesmanship-in- 
Print, but merchandising, distribution, 
markets and dealers. 

It is a source of pride to us that these 
diverse businesses—now grown to a ro- 
bust and outstanding maturity—still 
entrust their advertising to Lord & 
Thomas. 

We are equally proud that among our 
new clients today, several are starting 
fresh from the cradle. Businesses which 
bid fairtorepeatthe success of the others. 


Here are a few Examples 


—Seven months ago, a brand new chal- 
lenger made its appearance on the ho- 
rizon of the most bitterly contested 
ground in the drug business. Strategy 
was planned with the help of Lord & 
Thomas. Within 60 days, nation-wide 
distribution and display was an accom- 
plished fact. Sixteen radio announce- 
ments brought requests for more than 
2,000,000 samples. Sales volume today 
exceeds $40,000 a month, and is on the 
rise at a geometric rate! 

a 


—Twenty-eight years ago, Lord & 


Thomas assisted a group of western 


fruit growers in forming a Coopera- 


tive. An original venture of $3000 in 
lowa—a test campaign—marked their 
entrance into advertising. Today, this 
client has seen the per capita consump- 
tion of oranges increased from 32 to 
7Zayeyr 5» « »& 


—Twenty years ago, Lord & Thomas 
were asked to advise on the launching 
of a new dentifrice. Our counsel was 
sought not only along the line of adver- 
tising, but in regard to fundamental 
strategy of manufacture, merchandis- 
ing and distribution. Aggressive Sales- 
manship-in-Print lifted it to the top of 
the sales field—a world position which 
it has steadily maintained despite in- 
creasingly stiff competition. 
. « 3 

— Twelve years ago, a client’s adroit 
mind discovered merchandising possi- 
bilities in one of his by-products. To- 
day, it has created a whole new indus- 
try, with hundreds of imitators. But 
true Salesmanship-in-Print continues 
to maintain its dominance. 


A Product Need Not be New 


These are the stories of a few of the 
many advertisers who continue to reap 
the rewards of Salesmanship-in-Print, as 
practiced by Lord & Thomas. 

Nor does a product have to be new— 
like thesementioned—toyield new adver- 
tising ideas. Men with feel for ideas that 
sell often dig great advertising success 
out of seemingly barren, or worked-over 
ground. Some of our greatest successes 
are made with products in which others 
fail to find the winning Reason-Why. 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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Placing White-collar Men 
In Work-relief Jobs 


National Census of Business to 
Absorb 30,000 of Idle 


BANKERS and bakers and radio-makers—are 

but a few of the hundreds of thousands of 
business men who will soon be interviewed by a 
battalion of white-collar relief clients for a 1935 
census of business. 

Initiated as a $7,784,000 Work-Relief project, 
the census is designed to provide an up-to-date 
chart of the nation’s economic structure. 

Although the census is expected to provide em- 
ployment for 30,000 persons in January, Census 
Bureau officials, it was learned last week, refused 
to be rushed into indiscriminate hiring of relief 
clients. Speed in thinning out the relief rolls 
is the keynote of the WPA. Accuracy is the key- 
note of the Census Bureau. 

Upshot of the situation was the report that 
the Census Bureau would not employ any of the 
tabulators for the census until they had first 
passed a rigid examination. Nevertheless, officials 
in charge of the business census estimated that 
about 80 per cent of the field work would be com- 
pleted by the end of January, with the whole 
project finished by the first of July. 


WIDE SCOPE OF CENSUS 

The scope of the census includes: Retail; 
wholesale trade; hotels; insurance brokers or 
agents; distribution of manufacturers’ sales; 
construction; trucking and warehousing; bank- 
ing; bus transportation; operation of non-resi- 
dential buildings; broadcasting and advertising 
agencies. 

The census, it is believed, will make available 
a much needed basis of comparison with condi- 
tions reported in 1929 and 1933. 

In reference to the confidential nature of the 
information obtained, Secretary Roper last week 





—Wide World 
WHICH WAY YOUTH? 


State directors of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration are meeting with Federal officials in Wash- 
ington to speed up the program. Richard R. Brown 
(left), Assistant Executive Director of the NYA, 
talks over the situation in the East with Mark A. 
McCloskey (right), New York city director. 








stated: “Only sworn employees of the Bureau 
of the Census will be permitted to examine the 
individual reports ... they cannot be used for 
Government regulation or taxing purposes. They 
are not subject to subpoena in private or other 
litigation.” 


LARGER PROGRAM LAGS 


Meanwhile Bruce McClure, Director of Profes- 
sional and Service Projects of the WPA, dis- 
closed that the $27,000,000 program for artists, 
writers, musicians and actors, is lagging far be- 
hind its original schedule and hazarded the 
opinion that the peak in employment would not 
come until some time in January. 

At the same time, he pointed out, that due to 
Strict eligibility rules, the “white-collar program” 
which is expected to provide employment for 
600,000 persons would probably not get fully 
under way until sometime in February. 

Reasons for the delay—‘seemingly absurd 
projects” are banned; lack of sponsors for white- 
collar projects; rigid rules laid down by the 
Comptroller General banning white-collar labor 
from working for the Social Security program or 
any Federal agencies, or for any local organiza- 
tions coming under regular local budgets. 





For a Smaller CCC 


Forest Workers to Be Reduced 
To Corps of 300,000 


“HE present force of 500,000 CCC men is to be 
gradually whittled down to 300,000 forest 
workers. 

Although employment data for the forest army 
have always been included in totals offered for 
the works program—3,500,000—Director Robert 
Fechner stated last week: 

“This teduction of the enrolled strength of the 
corps is being made as a part of the general 
program which calls for the gradual reduction 








of the CCC to 300,000 men by July 1, 1936.” 

With the works program just getting fully un- 
der way, the size of the CCC has been set at 
428,000 enrolled men for the quarter beginning 
Jan. 1, 1936. This figure represents a reduction 
of 72,000 men below the present authorized 
strength of 500,000 enrollees. The readjustment 
in the maximum strength of the CCC will be ef- 
fected gradually, Director Fechner said. 
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tion of isolated scientific activities throughout the country. 
center: The first meeting of the Science Advisory Board whose 


Quiewesr et advisors to the Government recommend a coordina- 
| tion of various scientific units and agencies of the Government 
whose activities overlap and whose efficiency can be increased by 
| consolidation. In addition, they advise a fund to promote coordina- 
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Upper 





two-year program of work ended on Dee. 1. 
ernment plane spraying paris green over a marsh as a malaria pre- 
ventive. Left: A huge instrument devised by physicists for study 
of atom structure, Right: Map making by means of camera work 
on an airplane, Chart making in this manner is employed mainly 
by the military services of the Government. 
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—Underwood & Underwood, Wide Word and Army Air Corps 


OUT TO CONQUER TIME AND SPACE 


Lower center: A Gov- 
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The Public Health 


Pioneering in Science: How Can Government Help? 


Preparing For a Wave of Inventions as Depression Fades—Research That Protects 


‘(HE PIONEERING aspect on which America’s of large industry in recent years. Unfortunately, + and the urgent importance they attach to their 


greatness is founded has never been esti- 
mated by historians. 

Now, however, leading American scientists 
while recommending that the Federal Govern- 

ment take the leading role in putting to prac- 
tical use the modern miracles being developed 
in the laboratories of America, believe it should 
not tangle up in rigid governmental controls the 
pioneers who apply science to human needs and 
endanger the changes for speculative profits 
| which are the pioneer’s incentive. 

| What then is the proper place of science in 

government? 

Pure research in science has often been com- 
pared to planting a fruit tree; applied science to 
the picking of the fruit. 

Last week the Science Advisory Board, created 
by President Roosevelt in 1933, submitted its final 
report to the White House and recommended that 
the Federal Government take the major role in 
picking scientific fruits which are of benefit to 
our social welfare; pointing out, however, that 
there is ‘no need for the Government to embark 
upon a comprehensive program in pure science, 
invention or industrial development”. 


NEED SPURS INVENTION 

If history is any guide, depression’s end is al- 
most always attended by a great upswing in in- 
ventions, and hence in applications for patents. 

That being the case, the S.A.B. has suggested 
a number of reforms in the nation’s patent pro- 
cedure. At one time during its study the com- 
mittee seriously thought over the proposal to 
abolish the patent system entirely, saying it has 
gradually developed into a complex structure that 
makes for confusion in the patent office itself 
and in the courts where patent suits are tried. 

It was recommended that patents be published 
in the Official Gazette of the Patent Office be- 
fore the patent is granted, instead of afterwards 
as at present, with invitation to all interested to 
call attention to prior patent or publication on 
the same patent. 

This method, it was believed, would eliminate 
thousands of duplications and re-patentings of 
old ideas, speed up motion through the Patent 
Office, ard eliminate a large amount of patent 
litigation at the source. 


SPECIAL COURT SUGGESTED 

A second recommendation would be the estab- 
lishment of a special patents court, with the 
bench occupied by judges qualified in technol- 
ogy as well as in law, to give them hetter under- 
standing of the questions before them. 

Further, a new classification of patents was 
recommended, so that elaborate and costly in- 
ventions like airplanes might receive considera- 
tion and protection commensurate with the la- 
bor and expense put into their creation, instead 
of being on a par with simple things like collar- 
buttons, as they are at present. 

While the frontiers have disappeared the S. A. 
B. maintains that the opportunity for pioneering 
in the application of science to human needs re- 
mains and calls for the same virtues of courage, 
independence and perseverence. 

The Board finds that “there has been a power- 
ful trend toward stronger Government control 





this has resulted in many measure$ which have 
borne heavily, and which have added artificial 
hazards to those naturally in the path of new 
ventures, 

Independence has been curtailed. Legal com- 
plexities have been multiplied. The making of 
large profit has been frowned upon. The crea- 
tion of truly new industries and products has 
been rendered nearly impossible. Before we 
emerge from our present difficulties this trerd 
must reverse.” 

The removal of unnecessary hurdles in the 
patent system, the Board states, will help to some 
extent. The inventor must be “encouraged”, the 
S. A. B., continues, “as he takes great risks, and 
as there are many failures in new ventures to a 
single success, so must he feel secure in the earn- 
ing of that speculative profit which is his incen- 
tive.” 

The patent committee concluded that while the 
patent system requires modification, “the welfare 
of the pioneer should always be prominently in 
mind wherever Government control of industry 
is considered, in regulations concerning fair com- 
petition, in systems of taxation, in rules regard- 
ing the issuance of securities and in all other 
control which affects him.” 

“Upon his progress dengnds the standard of 
our country in a shrunken world of intense com- 
petition, and the standard of living of our peo- 
ple as compared to those of other lands. We 
sadly need to return to the realization that the 
pioneer is a benefactor, against whom the door 
of opportunity must not be closed.” 


SAVINGS IN MAP MAKING 

Take the matter of maps, They are of prime 
importance in a thousand aspects of civilized 
life. You cannot buy or sell a piece of land, build 
a railroad or a highway, sail a ship or fly an 
airplane, lay out a power line or locate a radio 
tower, or even fight your enemies efficiently in 
war, without maps. Hence the intensive study 
devoted to the subject of mapping by the Board 





recommendations. 

The S. A. B. reported that much money is lost 
and working efficiency diminished because of the 
multiplicity of surveying and mapping agencies 
of the Federal Government. It counted 28 sepa- 
rate Government bureaus and agencies that now 
work independently in making and using maps. 
As a remedy, the Board recommended the estab- 
lishment of a central mapping agency, formed by 
the union of three existing bureaus and part 
of a fourth. It would include the present Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Lake Survey and the 
International Boundary Commission. The Geo- 
logical Survey would also yield to this new body 
its Topographic Branch and Division of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. 


WARFARE ON DISEASES 

In the case of the Public Health Service, the 
Board held that more money invested in this 
bureau would yield bigger dividends in American 
health and longevity. Specifically, it asked for 
a $2,000,000 increase in the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s budget for 1936, to be utilized in the study 
of disease conditions and in the search for better 
means of disease prevention and health pro- 
tection. 

At present, the annual budget of the Service is 
about ten million dollars. More than half of this, 
however, is spent in Government hospitals, so 
that it is not available for positive research on 
public health problems. 

Should the Government undertake a long-- 
time program for putting science to work, the 
Science Advisory Board believes that not only 
will the plan aim at the main objective, advance- 
ment of science, but it will also accomplish some- 
thing in the direction of solving specific na- 
tional problems in connection with which science 
has frequently been mentioned—such as pro- 
viding usaful employment, stimulating new in- 
dustries, ma‘ntaining a scientific reserve for na- 
tional defenss and promoting applications of 
science and technclogy to public works and health. 

DEREK Fox. 








+ UPWARD FLIGHT OF FOOD PRICES + 


cost of the family’s market-basket continues 
its sharp flight upward. 


Retail food costs increased another 1.4 per cent 
during the two weeks ended Nov. 19, principally 
because of sharp advances in the price of dairy 
products, fresh fruits and vegetables, according 
to the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Although the Bureau reported a drop in the 
price of flour of two-tenths of 1 per cent, the 
price of white bread rose by the same fraction. 
The greatest increase in the price of bread, 10 
per cent, occurred in Kansas City. 


Prices of pork chops zoomed upward once 
more after a previous drop. This time the in- 
crease in price was 7 per cent. All meat items 
combined rose two-tenths of 1 per cent. All 
beef items and other cuts of pork fell in price. 
The Bureau said that, in general, meat prices 
now are lower than they were four weeks ago. 





Throughout the nation prices of dairy products 
climbed. A general increase of 9.6 per cent in 
the price of butter was reported. 

Eggs, however, decreased an average of 2.1 
per cent, with the heaviest decline in the Pacific 
Coast cities. 

Fruits and vegetables likewise jumped in price, 
an increase of 5.9 per cent being reported for 
them. Most striking increase in retail food costs 
was reported for potatoes. Advances in these 
prices amounted to 15.5 per cent, with higher 
prices in all cities. Most marked increases oc- 
curred in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. The new AAA potato control act went 
into effect Dec. 1. Continued increases in prices 
are now looked for by many Federal officials. 

The Bureau said that the general food price 
increase of 1.4 per cent was the result of in- 
creases in 48 of the 51 reporting cities. These 
increases ranged from one-tenth of 1 per cent 
in Atlanta to 3.1 per cent in St. Louis. 
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Cutting the Death Rate: 


1935 a ‘Healthy Year’ 


A Drop of 34,000 in Mortality; 
Heart Disease, Cancer Decline 


THE year 1935 will probably be one of the na- 
tion’s healthiest years, with approximately 
34,000 fewer deaths than the year before. 

Such was the prediction made by Dr. Chester 
T. Brown, medical director of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, before the annual convention 
of life insurance presidents in New York City 
last week. 

Basing his analysis on the records of 49 com- 
panies, having in force 87 per cent of the legal 
reserve life insurance policies in the United 
States, he reported that deaths among each 100,- 
000 policyholders in 1934 numbered 847, while for 
1935 the figure is 822—a reduction of 3 per cent, 

“Assuming that the same percentage will pre- 
vail among the entire population throughout the 
year, one is justified in predicting that 34,000 
less lives will have ended this year than last,” 
he declared. 


CANCER TURNS DOWN 


An added reason for satisfaction was found 
by Dr. Brown in the trends in insured lives with 
respect to the different causes of death. He said: 

“For the first time in five years heart disease 
deaths have decreased, 8.2 per 100,000 less than 
1934. For the first time in ten years, cancer has 
shown a decrease.” 

Bright’s disease and cerebral hemorrhage also 
continued their favorable downward trend, al- 
though “influenza, subject to wide variations be- 
cause of its epidemic character, increased over 
1934.” Tuberculosis, Dr. Brown stated, was also 
showing evidences of decreases among insured 
persons. 

Deaths from external causes likewise are fewer, 
he reported, decreasing from 87.2 in 1934 to 80.8 
per 100,000 this year. These include suicides 
which attained a peak of 24.2 in 1932, dropped 
to 16.7 in 1934, and which were responsible for 
15.5 deaths per 100,000 policyholders this year. 

Pointing out that the number of deaths from 
automobiles are slightly fewer this year, Dr. 
Brown said that as the number of cars on the 
road has increased since 1932 the decline in au- 
tomobile deaths must be attributed largely to the 
educational and safety campaigns which are at 
present keeping unceasingly before the nation 
the hazards of driving and the causes of acci- 
dents. 


SAFETY ON RAILWAYS 


Contrasting the auto death toll with the record 








of the steam railways which for six months in 
1935 killed no passengers, he said: 

“This unquestionably is the result of, and a 
tribute to, an everlasting, untiring and continu- 
ous campaign for safety-conditioned equipment 
and for a sober, well-trained and cautious op- 
erating personnel. The railroads have pointed 
the way to safe automobile driving.” 

(A National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety has been called by Secretary Roper to 
meet in Washington, Dec. 18.) 

Approximately $2,600,000,000 will have been 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries during 
1935, according to Henry S. Nollen, president, 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., of Icwa. Of this 
sum, he reported, $1,700,000,000 goes to living 
policyholders and the remaining $900,000,000 to 
beneficiaries. 

Each year since 1929 life insurance has sent 
directly into the nation’s homes amounts rang- 
ing from $2,225,000,000 to more than $3,000,000,- 
000, he said, and the aggregate of such disburse- 
ments for the six year period beginning with 1930 
will considerably exceed $16,000,000,000. 


INSURANCE SALES SPURT 

He also announced that Americans will have 
purchased approximately $14,500,000,000 life in- 
surance protection during 1935, or 1.5 per cent 
more than in 1934. 

At present there are some 63,000,000 life in- 
surance policyholders in the country. An army 
of 250,000 men and women now selling life in- 
surance probably constitutes the largest single 
selling group in the United States. 











| Dictionary . 


GLOBULAR TONNAGE.—Two proposals con- 
stantly crop up in discussion of treaties to limit 
navies. Under “globular tonnage” plan each na- 
tion could build as many ships of any class it 
wished provided total tonnage did not exceed a 
proposed figure. Under “category” plan only a 
limited tonnage of each type of ship could be 
built. 


| 
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* ££ = 
EXPORT—IMPORT BANKS.—Federal agency, 
from which George N. Peek has just resigned as 
president, set up to improve our foreign trade 
with Government financial assistance. 
P x x S 
GOLD BLOC—Those countries which are com- 
bining their efforts to avert any further devalu- 
ation of their currencies in terms of gold. This 
group includes Belgium, France, The Netherlands 
and Switzerland. 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: THE ARMS CONFERENCE + 





SHADOW OF A RISING SUN.— | 

When the diplomacy veterans of | 
the naval powers gathered in London 
during the past week for their con- 
ference, it was in the midst of an 
encircling gloom not occasioned by 
the traditional pea-soup fog. 

Political matters of critical im- 
port, despite plans to the contrary, 
were ready to obtrude themselves 
on the delegates of the principals 
—the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, France, and Italy—as they 
settied down to the business of talk- 
ing ships, tonnage, and guns on 
Dec. 9. 

It was a multilateral agreement 
to stabilize conditions in the Far 
East that made possible the Wash- 
ington Treaty in its present form. | 
As the naval conferees began their | 
task of trying to replace this treaty | 
and the London Pact (due to ex- 
pire Dec. 31, 1936), the Far East 
is erupting in a new crisis. Japan | 
is once more pushing her course of 
empire into impotent China, and | 
the move is obviously not lost on | 

| 


the American and British Govern- 
ments, which are expressing grave 
concern. 

With two Occidental powers at | 
odds with the mistress of the 
Orient on the matter of China, with | 
France and Britain challenging | 
Italy’s imperialism in Africa and | 
dreading a renewed and rearmed | 
Germany, international politics | 
hangs heavy over the Whitehall | 
gathering. 

Aside from this sword of Damoc- 
les, national policies plague the 
delegates. 

x«* * 
THER PROGRAMS.—The Secre- 
tary of the Navy in his annual | 
report to the President had referred 
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Gloom Pervades Discussion of Naval Limitation—The. 
North China Crisis—Italy Gathers Gold 


to the “uncertainty” concerning “fu- 
ture treaties, if any,” and recom- 
mended a continuation of the policy 
to build the Navy to treaty 
Strength by 1942. When the United 
States delegation arrived at South- 


ampton on Dec. 6, Ambassador Nor- | 


man Davis observed: “We naturally 
hope the conference will be suc- 
cessful.” 

On Dec, 2, Great Britain revealed 
its plans for financing a bDillion- 
and-a-half arms program, Three 
days later, Foreign Minister Hoare 
declared before the House of Com- 
mons that as long as the Ethiopian 
war continues, “there is little to be 
gained by resuming discussion of 
the reduction of armaments.” 

After stormy sessions, the Japan- 
ese Army, Naval and Finance Min- 
isters agreed to present to the com- 
ing session of the Diet a budget 


| 46.6 per cent of which is for the two 


branches of the service. At the 
same time, the chief of the Japan- 





with most of the other nations of 
the world, has signed the Pact of 


| Paris outlawing war.) 


| place which, whatever the actual 


ese delegation, arriving in London, | 


remarked that his country wishes 


to avoid starting a new naval race, | 
| Anything which tends to create this 


“but if the conference starting on 
Dec. 9 fails to result in a new 
treaty, we shall have to take steps 
to safeguard Japan’s position.” 
The French, on Dec. 5, revealed 
that one of the two 35,000-ton bat- 
tleships authorized by the Parlia- 
ment last year is now under con- 


| struction at Brest, and the second 


one will be started in January, 1937. 
x * * 

N OLD PEIPING.—Were interna- 

tional lawyers to characterize the 
crisis in Northern China, they hardly 
would describe it as a movement for 
autonomy—that is, unless the term 
has come into a new meaning. 

The effort of Hopei, Shantung, 
Shansi, Suiyuan and Chahar Prov- 
inces, aided and abetted by the 
Japanese military, to break away 
from the rule of Nanking is an ef- 
fort to set up self-government in- 
dependent of China so as to become 
dependent on Japan. 

In this prospective new “nation” 
goes the ancient Manchu capital 
of Peiping, until recently the dip- 
lomatic capital of the Republic. Rep- 
resentatives of the Nanking gov- 
ernment, with whom the Japanese 
military have refused to deal in their 
plans, are reported to be leaving 
the ancient city for the South, as 
slowly but surely the Northern 
provinces are cracking away from 
the ancient land of their ancestors, 

x** 
West TO EAST.—The two powers 
in the West most concerned 
over the developments in the East 
are the United States and Great 


Britain. Treaty obligations and 
commercial interests confound the 
situation. 


When the retainers of the Mikado 
wrenched Manchuria away from the 
Celestial Republic, Britain voted 
with the League for an “on-the- 
spot” investigation, and the United 
States, outside the peace machinery 
of Geneva, firmly warned the Jap- 
anese of their treaty obligations 
and set up the Stimson “non-recog- 
nition” doctrine. 

A sequel to this interest was the 
statement of Secretary Hull on Dec. 
5. While refraining from mention- 
ing the Japanese in connection with 
the situation in Northern China, he 
spoke of cumulative treaty obliga- 
tions and the American Govern- 
ment’s interest in keeping them. 

“Unusual developments in any 
part of China,” the American Secre- 
tary of State declared, “are right- 
fully and necessarily of concern not 
alone to the Government and people 
of China, but to all of the many 
powers which have interests in 
China. For, in relations with China 
and in China, the treaty rights and 
the treaty obligations of the ‘treaty 


powers’ are in general identical. 
The United States is one of those 
powers.” 


(The United States, along with 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
China, The Netherlands, Belgium, 


| and Portugal, is a party to the Nine- 


Power Pact guaranteeing the sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of 
China. The United States, along 
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“It seems to this Government 
most important,” said Mr. Hull, 
“in this period o1 world-wide po- | 
litical unrest and economic insta- 
bility that governments and peo- 
ples keep faith in principles and 
pledges.” 

The State Department Chief de- 
clared that the United States would 
live up to its treaty obligations and 
expected others to do likewise. 


A few hours earlier, in the course 
of a speech on the Italo-Ethiopian 
crisis, Sir Samuel Hoare, British 
Foreign Minister, referred to the 
“unfortunate” Chinese crisis. 

“I can only regard it as unfortu- 
nate,” said the Foreign Minister, 
“that events should have taken 





truth of the matter, may lend color 
to the belief that Japanese influ- 
ence is being exerted to shape Chin- 


| 
| 
| ese internal political developments | 
| and administrative arrangements. 
| 
| 


belief can only do harm to the pres- 
tige of Japan, and hamper the de- 
velopment, which we all desire, of 
the friendliest mutual relations be- 
tween Japan and her neighbors 
and friends.” 

Through diplomatic channels in 
Washington and London, the two | 
English-speaking governments are 
conferring about the constantly | 
changing situation in the Far East. 


Japan seems to have some differ- 
ent ideas about the Nine Power Pact. 


On hearing the British and Ameri- | 
can expression of views, the Tokyo | 


Foreign Office Spokesman declared 


that the Treaty is obsolete in that | 


“circumstances have changed since 
it was signed; the world is moving, 
the treaty does not move.” 

x** * 


Gor. YELLOW AND BLACK.— 
A note penned by a queen dur- 
ing the week gained the headlines. 
Elena of the Italians cast her gold 
wedding ring into Mussolini’s great 
melting pot “for the glory of Italy,” 
and wrote the Duce that it was the 
dearest thing she possessed. What 
the Queen did, all Fascist wives 
have been asked to do in the name 
of their country, that there may be 
some wherewithal to buy the sup- 
plies which seep into the corporate 
State past the League embargoes. 

While yellow gold concerned Il 
Duce during the week, so did black 
gold —oil for his war machine. A 
French statesman once said that “oil 
is as necessary as blood in the bat- 
tles of tomorrow.” 

Following decision of the League 
of Nations’ “General Staff” to meet 
on Dec. 12 to consider shutting off 
oil and other raw materials to the 
warring Fascists, tension in the 
Mediterranean reached a new high. 
British and French diplomats push- 
ed their conversations with Musso- 
lini’s representatives on efforts to 








reconcile the dispute before the 
breaking point. 


A report that an Itallan subsid- | 


jary of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey would supply Italy 
with the black gold in spite of the 
League in exchange for a 30-year 
monopoly of the Italian market, was 
published by a news service. The 


American head of the Standard Oil | 


denied that any such agreement 
had been made. 

However, an Italian subsidiary of 
Socony-Vacuum has received per- 
mission from the Italian Govern- 
ment to build a refinery at Naples. 

Judging from the words of the 
Italian Dictator to his Chamber of 
Deputies on Dec, 7, the Fascists 
mean to give no quarter in their 
struggle with the League powers. 

Even while negotiations are in 
progress, said the Duce, the Italian 
people who love facts more than 
words will continue to support the 
advance of their armies, confident 
of victory. And “on the 365th day 
of sanctions,” thundered the Dicta- 
tor, “we will have the same courage 
and the same determination as on 
the first day.” 

The nations which have protested 
against the application of economic 
pressure on the belligerent Italians 
—Austria, Albania, Hungary, and in 
part, Switzerland—received a trib- 
ute from Mussolini. 

Meanwhile, out of Africa are com- 
ing stories of air raids by the Ital- 
jans on Dessye where Emperor Haile 
Selassie is encamped as leader of his 
troops. Bulietins recount the drop- 
ping of some 1,000 bombs by the at- 
tackers, some of which are said to 
have struck the American hospital, 
Red Cross tents ana the Imperial 


| headquarters of the Conquering 
| Lion of Judah. 
x*k 
DISARMING THE FRENCH — 
Pierre Laval, Premier of the 


French, has again lined up a ma- | 


jority of the Chamber of Deputies 
behind him. The latest vote of 
confidence was not on the monetary 
policy of the Premier, although the 
franc strengthened as a result of it. 


citement, said one deputy, is the 
feeling by the people that everyone 
in the country is armed. Therefore, 
the left wing Socialists and Com- 
unists joined with the Fascist Croix 
de Feu in giving the government the 
right to disarm the political groups 
which have grown up in the nation 
since the war 
x** * 

DEADLINE.—Nov. 30 did not find 
quite all the American arms manu- 
facturers of the United States reg- 
istering their business with the 


under the Neutrality Act. Conse- 
quently, on Dec. 3, the Secretary of 
State said that failure of the arms 
| firms to register, he hoped, “has 
| been due to some inadvertance, and 
that they will comply with the law 
} 
| 
| 
| 





within the next few days.” 

On the same day the Munitions 
Control Board became the object of 
court proceedings begun in the Fed- 
eral District Court of New York. 
The employe of an Italian publisher 
asked the court to enjoin the Secre- 
tary of State and other members 
of the Board from banning the 
shipment of oil, cotton, and other 
raw materials to the belligerents 


| week. 


under his “extension” of the Neu- 
trality Act. 

That the Administration means to 
adhere to its reiterated neutrality 
policy was evidenced by statements 
of both President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull during the 
The Chief Executive, in a 
letter to Bishop Oldham, declared: 


“You may rest assured that, in 


| continuing to follow closely every 


The cause of public alarm and ex- | 


State Department as is required | 


development abroad, I shall have 
steadily before me the dual purpose 
I have attempted to set forth. The 
support given me thus far in this 
difficult task by the public has been 
all but unanimous, and has been 
most heartening to me.” 


P. A. FREDERICK, 
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FTER all, Christmas does come only 
once a year. Make this Christmas a 
memorable one for all the family! Give 
them a new 1936 Chevrolet—the only 
complete low-priced car! 


Their eyes will sparkle when they see the 
beauty of its new Turret Top Body . 
their pulses quicken when they test the 
performance of its High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine . . . and their faces 
radiate satisfaction when they experience 
the comfort of its famous gliding Knee- 


Action Ride*. 


NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


th 


Make their Christmas joy 


ite 


Dhe Conylale Cus 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUES 


t ever d loped 





the safest ond 


You will also know that you have given 
them the safest motor car ever built, for 
the 1936 Chevrolet is the only car in its 


price range with New Perfected Hydraulic 
Brakes and Solid Steel one-piece Turret 


SOLID STEEL one-piece 
TURRET TOP 


a crown of beauty, a fortress of safety 


HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


giving even better performance with even 
less gas and oil 


ALL THESE FEATURES AT CHEVROLET’S LOW PRICES 


*495 


AND UP. List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, Michigan. With bumpers, spare tire and 
tire lock, the list price is $20 additional. *Knee-Action on Master Models only. $20 additional. 
Prices quoted in this advertisement are list at Flint, Michigan, and subject to change without noti: 


complete with 


IMPROVED GLIDING 
KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 


the smoothest, sofest ride of all 


GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION 
IN NEW TURRET TOP BODIES 


the most beautiful and comfortable bodies 
ever created for a low-priced car 


SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


making driving easier and sofer 
than ever before 


MASTER DE LUXE SPORT SEDAN 










Top, as well as the other exclusive features 


listed here. 


Not only is this new Chevrolet the only 
complete low-priced car, but it is also 


much more economical to buy and operate 


than any other car of comparable quality, 
so it’s an ideal investment. 


Your Chevrolet dealer will gladly co- 
operate to make the surprise complete by 
delivering the car at any hour you suggest 
on Christmas day. Visit or telephone him 
and make the arrangements now! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








% New Greatly Reduced 
0G.M.A.C. TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


The lowest financing cost in G. M. A.C. history. 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices. 








notice. 


GHEVROLET 
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President’s Speech 
As Press Vi Views It | 


COMMENT IS DIVIDED ON CAUSES 
OF IMPROVEMENT IN BUSI- 
NESS CONDITIONS 








President Roosevelt's Atlanta speech, 
in which he defended the policies of his 
administration, drew wide comment from 
the press. A small majority of the com- 
mentators disagreed with his statement of 
the importance of New Deal policies as a 
cause of improvement in business since 
the bottom of the depression was reached. 


(CHIEF issue in the debate on the Atlanta ad- 
“ dress is whether New Deal policies had any 


favorable effect on business conditions 


Those 


who deny such results hold that any improve- 


ment has been due to world conditions. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.) charges that 


the Administration “has retarded, 


not created, 


the industrial upsurge that finally has got under 


way.” 
ACTS BLAMED, NOT INTENTIONS 


With agreement on this point, the Lincoln 
(Nebr.) State Journal (Rep.) declares that “many 
thoughtful men believe that business would have 
increased, times would have improved, and the 
hungry and unfortunates could have been cared 
for with much less expenditure of the people’s 
money.” 

“Highly bureaucratized public works are not 
the way out of our difficulty,” contends the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.), while the In- 
dianapolis Star (Rep.) argues that “the people 
do not question the President’s good intentions, 
but do worry about the way in which he has 
departed from time-honored standards of popu- 
lar government.” 

“There is no particular need,” thinks the Akron 
(O.) Beacon Journal (Ind.),” to justify what has 
been done. * * * The question before the Ameri- 
can public is whether an end can be put to 
spending with Roosevelt at the helm. 

“No one but President Roosevelt can supply the 
answer. It is an answer that must be given by 
direct, positive action in forcing real and not fan- 
cied government retrenchment. The talking and 
promise stage is over.” 


CAN SPENDING BE CHEERED? 


“Unyielding critics of the President,” says the 
Cleveland News (Rep.), “will appraise his state- 
ment in the light of their past disappointments. A 
25 per cent cut in Federal expenditures was a 
campaign pledge in 1932. * * * 

“If the current recovery continues next year, 
the Administration will have occasion for great 
rejoicing. And the Administration will be in a 
position to make good on its new economy 
pledges. 

“But, if this recovery turns out to be just an- 
other collapsable boom, President Roosevelt will 
find it much more difficult to stop spending than 
it was to throw open the doors of the Treasury in 
1933.” 

“If the President’s claims for the New Deal,” 
suggests the Charlotte (N. C.) News (Dem.), “had 
to be admitted in whole or rejected in whole, our 
judgment would be to admit them. But if he 
himself does not recognize the vulnerability of 
the New Deal at more than one point, the danger 
is that a more understanding democracy shall 
fail for simple lack of foresight and caution.” 


POINTS TO RESULTS 


“Faultfinders,” in the judgment of the Atlanta 
Journal (Dem.), “may censure this or that 
method of the Roosevelt Administration, but they 
canont deny its goldén harvest of results. They 
may argue that the crisis should have been mas- 
tered by other means and recovery started by dif- 
ferent measures. But the common sense of the 
country knows that despair was turned into 
courage, great perils into great opportunities, and 
that today recovery is a fact. 

“Some who were crying for help in that stormy 
March of 1933 are now condemning the leader- 
ship that brought them to safety and some who 
opposed every step for the relief of suffering for 
the aid of agriculture, industry and business, 
and for a just deal to the rank and file, are mas- 
querading as Democrats, even as friends to their 
state and country!” 


“SORE DISAPPOINTMENT” 


“A reading of the President’s speech,” avers the 
Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), “will not stir an op- 
timistic spirit among business men. It will not 
quicken initiative and enterprise among indus- 
trial leaders. It is beside the questions that trade 
and industry are asking. They need only the en- 
couragerrent that will come of assurance that 
the period of brain trust experimentation is 
definitely over to swing into stride and make 
places for the 10,000,000 idle men and women. 

“In this view the Atlanta speech is a sore dis- 
apointment. It represents the outgiving of an 
adroit politician on the defensive, not of a con- 
structive statesman.” 


“National prosperity,” advises the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “comes from increased 
consumption and demand, the popular purchase 
of more and better commodities. But high prices, 
without waiting for the creation of the necessary 
purchasing power, handicaps the potential buy- 
ers, causes them to scrimp their consumption, 
lessens their demand and prevents the neces- 
sity for the employment of more acres and more 
workers. 


“The Republican party, in days gone by, went 




















| Cartoonist Rollin Kirby in the Buffalo Times 





| Advice From a Victim 





out to victory with the slogan ‘the full dinner 
pail.’ It was a protection plea and the free trad- 
ers and low tariff folks sneered. But it carried 
a popular suggestion and appeal. 

“The titular leader of the Democratic party 
emblazoning the menu of a ‘third-class diet’ on 
his banner may be wise beyond past generations. 
But there isn’t much cheering heard over the 
high cost of living” 


THAT DEBT LIMIT 


“There was a tinge of acrimony”, in the opin- 
ion of the Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), 
“in the President’s reference to ‘your great bank- 
ers,’ unnamed, who, he said, ‘flocked to Washing- 
ton’ and assured him at the dawn of his Ad- 
ministration that the country could ‘safely stand’ 
a national debt ranging from $55,000,000,000 to 
$70,000,000,000. 

“At the time, 
saving the banks, 


Mr. Roosevelt said, they thought 
railroads and insurance com- 
panies ‘well worth the price.’ Doubtless, Mr. 
Roosevelt, in his acrimony, was reciprocating the 
criticisms of the bankers recently assembled at 
New Orleans. But, who were the bankers that 
gave Mr. Roosevelt such astronomical figures? 
When a President of the United States makes 
such a statement he ought to be specific.” 





WPA Program 
| Divides Editors 


| MAJORITY OF COMMENT UN.- 
FAVORABLE TO SHIFTIN 





RELIEF POLICY 





End of FERA and transfer of relief to 
WPA are viewed by commenting news- 
papers with an eye to practical results. 
The commenting newspapers divide as to 
prospects of success thus: Favorable, 42 
per cent; unfavorable, 58 per cent. The 
change means that States must take care 
of their own, and many editors doubt they 
will be able to raise sufficient money. 


TT HEORY of “priming the pump,” which is be- 

hind the WPA system, arouses opposition 
from those who see no prospect of real gain 
without the removal of Government restrictions 
on business. Others find cause for satisfaction 
in the announcement that 3,500,000 persons 
have been put to work. There is a vigorous con- 
troversy whether wheels of industry can be set 
in motion by artificial means. 


THINKS DOLE BETTER PLAN 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) de- 
clares that “expectations have not been realized, 
and if the money so far expended had been 
spent in doles, it would have gone farther and 
stimulated industry quite as much.” 

“Unemployment remains the one big problem 
before the country,” thinks the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), while the St. Paul Daily News (Ind.) as- 
serts that “the gamble of putting everybody on 
some kind of a job by Dec. 1 and thus saying 
there is no substantial unemployment has been 
lost.” 


“DOLE VS. BOONDOGGLING” 

“If Senate advocates of direct grants had 
mustered one more vote last Winter,” states the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press (Ind.), “they would 
have been able to substitute the dole for public 
works as a means of helping the unemployed. 

“Dole versus boondoggling is likely to be a 
sharply contested issue beginning Jan. 3. There 
is more than a possibility that Congressmen, op- 
posed to continuing the President’s vast spend- 
ing powers, will find in the dole a point around 
which they can rally their forces.” 







































Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 
Christmas Is Coming 








Naval Strength 


From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.): 
‘THE United States, which initiated the limi- 

tation policy, has gone to almost fantastic 
lengths in carrying it out, even sinking fine 
‘ships in a magnificent gesture of persuasion. 
The United States has given abundant evidence 
of its disposition for peace and readiness to 
negotiate in friendly spirit. On the sternly real- 
istic side, it is to be borne in mind that if the 
competition in naval building is to be the order 
of the day, * * * the American Navy must have 
no inferior position. 

o * . 

From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.): 
'TTHE United States Navy has under construc- 

tion at the present time 64 craft, and other 
construction is planned for inauguration during 
the present fiscal year. But even then the Navy 
will not be fully up to treaty limits, while in per- 
sonnel and provision for maintenance it will be 
more seriously deficient. 

The Administration considers that such a sit- 
uation and policy go no farther than the pro- 
vision of a Navy adequate for defense, which is 
a duty of the Government and a compliance 
with what it believes to be national opinion, 
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Yaas and Marys” 
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Big Federal Loans 
Arouse Alarms 


INFLATION FEARED BY MAJORITY 
OF EDITORS AS EFFECT OF 
900 MILLION BORROWING 











National financing which involves bor- 
rowing of $900,000,000 new money by the 
Government is condemned by 79 per cent 
of the commenting newspapers, which 
fear inflation, while 21 per cent defends 
this increase of the national debt on the 
ground that it probably marks an earlier 
end of the spending campaign. The dis- 
cussion of the Government refinancing is 
accompanied by new warnings that the 
Federal budget should be balanced. 


ADMINISTRATION'S new financing puts the 
deficit above $30,000,000,000, fhe high record 
for all time. The situation arouses skepticism of 
the Government stopping short of actual infla- 
tion. It is pointed out that the banks furnish 
the cash, because of a lack of public demand for 
Government securities. There is widespread fear 
that the veterans’ demand for a bonus further 
endangers the Treasury. 
“It is enough to strike chills to the heart of 








the most liberal taxpayer,” in the judgment of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), although that 
paper suggests that “it is not a thrillingly new 
experience for the banks.” 


HAZARDOUS PROGRAM SEEN 


“What makes the Treasury policy so hazard- 
ous,” advises the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette (Ind.), “is just the fact that we are prob- 


ably headed toward a decade of moderate pros- 
perity and strictly limited revenue. 
even sure of that. 

“We cannot borrow our 
pression. 


We are not 


way out of the de- 
Roosevelt has tried it. But we can 











Cartoonist Thomas in the Savannah Morning News 


The Record Breakers 














(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Communist. 
peration and is evidently 
inspire class hatred. It is a repetition of 
the propaganda expounded by Russian 
Communists, 
Russia were decoyed into regimentation 


It utterly teems with vitu- 


and by 


intended to by organized minorities 


they should? 


which people of Is i¢ not “undeniably” 


markets, because taxes and obstructions 
make 
products cost three or four times what 


true that high 
taxes and obstruction by greedy, 


Federal destroyers came into Jasper 
County, Tex.,and slaughtered thousands 
of head of cattle, many of them roll- 
ing fat, when they were wading grass 
neck deep and crossing spring branches 
of water every half mile or so. These 


home 


organ- 


Bigness in Business 

Sir:—Referring to your issue of No- 
vember 18, “Defense of Bigness” by 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper, 
* * * he says, “bigness has been a natu- 
ral and fundamental factor in our na- 
tional development”; that “human ex- 
perience reveals the tendency to exploit 
as size and power increase”. * * * 

When bigness becomes monopolistic, 
it becomes a social and economic evil. 

I get the impression from Mr. Roper’s 
speech that he regards the evils as more 
or less sporadic, and that if we will just 
stop thinking of the evils, we may set 
our faces confidently towards the future. 

If we read carefully Berle and Means’ 
anaylsis of the corporate set-up of our 
country, we will see that Leo Wormser 
was justified in calling it a “Franken- 
stein.” It is a business set-up which is 
highly monopolistic in its tendencies; in- 
volved almost beyond understanding in 
intricacies of detail. It is a business 
set-up which involves a very great and, 
as some of our wisest men think, harm- 
ful authority of the few over great num- 
bers of our people. 

These exaggerated corporations in- 
volve several major evils: greatly ex- 
tended stock ownership, without respon- 
sibility for the morality of manage- 
ment; absentee ownership; uneconomic 
centralization of wealth and undue re- 
mote control of too large a percentage 
of our people. * * * 

All of the net profits drawn from out- 
lying areas of our country flow to the 
central office, whether it be Chicago, 
New York, or some other large center of 
ownership. Only a small percentage 
of these net profits flow back tu the 
source from which they came; resulting 
in a steady tendency towards impov- 
erishment of outlying areas; a steady 
amassing of wealth in a few strong 
money centers. It is not possible to 
preserve a well balanced national econ- 
omy under such a system, and it has 
never been done. 

There is an issue before our people 
which cannot be settled by casual dis- 
missal, nor cured by a fatuous optimism. 

The remedy is, within the States, to 
stop issuing charters for holding com- 
panies or multiple units of business; and 
in the Federal relation, to require Fed- 
eral incorporation for all interstate 
business, so as to set up effective control 
and policing of the present twilight zone 
in interstate commerce. 

Napa, Calif. W. H. CAMERON. 
Ss = ¢ 


Disapproves Tugwell Speech 
Sir:—A stronger Communistic speech 

than Dr. Tugwell’s at Los Angeles could 

not be delivered by the most rabid 


and slavery. 

Workers and farmers were led to be- 
lieve they would rule the land; now they 
are ruled by one of the most despotic 
groups ever known in a civilized country. 
Millions of these farmers and workers 
who were to rule the land are now suf- 
fering the most abject poverty from the 
hands of those who made them such 
glowing promises. W. BELL. 
Springfield, Tenn. 
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Broadened Credit Base 

Sir:—Congress did the wisest piece of 
constructive legislation during its entire 
history when it turned the money prob- 
lem over to Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
solve. Hoover wants that authority re- 
pealed. * * * It is well known that Wall 
Street had Hoover under its thumb, 
when he was trying to seek recovery just 
around the corner; that he often called 
them into secret conferences. They 
used Mr. Hoover as an instrument to 
inculcate fear into the minds of the 
voters that our Government's credit was 
in danger. 

Bankers had him as President making 
the noise, and the gold flowed out of 
the country. Roosevelt showed the bank- 
ers where to head in, and the flow of 
gold reversed. Hoover was relying on a 
group who were at the end of their 
rope, and did not know it. Roosevelt 
saw them dangling and gave them as 
decent a burial as possible when he said, 
“We will build a new structure on the 
ruins of the old,” but “we will not en- 
gage in round table discussions in the 
presence of international bankers.” ° 

Mr. Hoover should be supplied with the 
front page of the November 19, 1935, 
issue of The United States News, so he 
can see what Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
done in two and one-half years as Presi- 
dent towards restoring Uncle Sam's 
credit to an unprecedented potentiality, 
nearly three times what it was when 
Hoover reached the end of his career as 
a potential figure in our national affairs 
just through fear that he tried to in- 
culcate in others. WILL RIGHTER. 
Chicago, Ill. 

: =. 


Obstacles to Employment 

Sir:—In a recent issue of The United 
States News, F. R. Lansdowne claims 
that it is “undeniable” that industrial 
development in this country causes a 
percentage of unemployment greater 
than that in other countries. 

Has he considered the four million 
foreign farmers we are keeping em- 
ployed, growing that which we are keep- 
ing three million American farmers 
unemployed for not growing? 

Has he considered the millions of for- 
eign industrial workers who are kept 
employed making goods to be sold in our 


ized minorities beget unemployment and 
more unemployment? 

Is it not true that the worker in this 
country is worse off than in former years 
because the government is taxing him 
more, taking at least half of the products 
of his efforts? W. KINNEY. 
Worcester, Mass. 

x «re 


Back to the Farm 

Sir:—There was a time when the 
farmer’s health, the farmer’s family, the 
farm mortgage, the cows, the crops, and 
many other things worried him. But 
Professor Wallace has changed all of 
this and the farmer now lets the Gov- 
ernment do the worrying. The Gov- 
ernment worries how the farmer shall 
milk his cow, how he will plant his po- 
tatoes, how he digs his well, how he 
paints his barn, how he fixes his fire- 
place and how he runs his farm. 

The Government tells him what not to 
grow and how much he shall grow and 
pays him, at the expense of the con- 
sumer, for not growing it. If he mud- 
dles his firiancing, as he frequently does, 
a bureau is invented to save him from 
bankruptcy. If he can’t pay his bills, 
as he very often doesn’t, Washington 
finds some sucker, generally the con- 
sumer, who does pay them for him. The 
Government will buy the farmer’s wheat 
and cotton and lend him more than it is 
worth. * * * 

I suggest that all city business men 
buy a farm, out where the West be- 
gins, and instead of worrying how to 
keep their business going, become farm- 
ers, for there may come a time when 
Professor Wallace will pay every one who 
owns a farm $5,000 a year or more for 
sitting on the front porch talking poli- 
tics to his hired men and telling them 
how to vote. DANIEL F. JOY. 
Providence, R. I. 

x «tk 


Food Shortage Causes 
Sir:—Your Oct. 21 pictogram and dis- 
cussion pertaining to American food- 
stuffs is an excellant explanation of re- 
sults of the shameful and criminal de- 
struction of hogs, cattle, corn and wheat 
by the bureaucrats and brain-trusters. 
However, I think you are wrong as to 
the principal cause of the shortage of 
foodstuffs. You gave as the first cause 
the drought, and, second, the New Deal 
production control program. To my 
mind, the latter is the principal and 
almost exclusive cause. * * * We have 
always had occasional droughts, and 


many just as severe as those of 1934 
and 1935, but the people of America 
have never gone hungry ‘until Mr, 


Roosevelt took charge and had de- 
stroyed a large part of what foodstuffs 
the people possessed. 

In the process of killing cattle the 


cattle did not have to be killed, as they 
had plenty to eat and drink. 

But the worst feature of the slaughter 
is that the Government wouli not let 
the poor, hungry people have these fat 
Slaugthered cattle to eat. They were 
either fed to the vultures of the air or 
taken out and burned. 

Jasper, Tex. ° E. A. HARRISON 
e ¢ 


Keeps Up With Bonus 

Sir:—Being a war veteran I want to 
keep in close touch with the soldiers’ 
bonus news, and I find that The United 
States News certainly gives it, and other 
news too. BENJAMIN RICHMOND. 
Marion, Ark. 

x**e 


“Greatest President” 

Sir:—You say too much against the 
greatest President ever in the White 
House. The trouble with our people to- 
day, they don’t know how to appreciate 
kindness. The worst thing you and all 
paper men can do is to criticize Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, for the people know 
him. LEE CROFT. 
Anchorage, Ky. 


xk 
The South and Republicans 
Sir:—I like your publication very 
much, especially David Lawrence’s ar- 


ticles. It has been a relief to have 
some ideas other than the absurd 
stands of Southern newspaper writers. 
The Southern Democrat really believes 
a Republican has cloven hoofs and a 
forked tail. H. M. BONNEY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
x * 


Borah Booster 

Sir:—I wish to commend you for the 
wonderful editorials. Keep the good 
work up and call a spade a spade. Hur- 
rah for Bill Borah to get us out of the 
present mess! G. W. EIMERS. 
Grangeville, Idaho. 

x**«e 


He’s for Landon 

Sir:—Hope Hoover and Borah will cut 
our their fussing. Neither could be 
elected. Governor Landon of Kansas 
ought to be on the ticket either for 
President or Vice President. He is a 
strong man with the farmers, and the 
only Governor that holds down taxes and 
expenses. T. H. DUNN. 
Oklahoma City, es 

& & 


The iaaiiie Outlook 
Sir:—Honest criticism in one of the 
imperatives of a democratic society, and 
the November 18 statement of Mr. Law- 
rence concerning the poverty of al- 


ternatives in Republican circles was 
worth a year's subscription. 
Chicago, Ill. PORTER T. SWANISH. 














borrow our way into national bankruptcy. And 
the time has come to stop.” * 

“Mr. Roosevelt has gone dangerously far,” ac- 
cording to the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), 
“along that path of credit inflation which ulti- 
mately joins the broad and perilous path of cur- 
rency inflation.” 

Commenting on the present figures 
public debt, the Chattanooga Times 
comments: 

“Seventy-four years ago, on June 30, 1861, the 
national debt was less than one-fifth of the 
total which the first Congress appropriated for 
relief purposes alone.” 

With a warning of the danger of the present 
course, the Providence Bulletin (Ind.) declares: 

“And this is not the end. The national debt 
is bound to go higher, and should the veterans 
secure the payment of the bonus at the next 
session of Congress, authorities believe that it 
will rise as high as $34,000,000,000.” 


of the 
(Dem.) 





Quips in the News 


Not a Convivial Term 
SEC, according to the etymologists, means dry; 
but the utilities think it’s all wet—New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier. 
Bait For Burglars 
That Kansas City meat dealer who was robbed 
of $2,000 must have just sold a couple of steaks. 
—Wichita Eagle. I 





Little Pigs Deaf to Call, Anyhow! 

You'd suppose that after Secretary Wallace 
caused the death of six million little pigs he’d 
forever be ineligible to enter a hog-calling con- 
test.—Toledo Blade. 

K mS uK . 
Where Do We Go From Here? 

The President says we have passed the peak 
of spending. It is to be hoped the peak doesn’t 
prove to be the brow of that celebrated hill to 
the poorhouse.—Worcester (Mass.) Gazette. 


* * 
A Sharp Lead Pencil 
Federal Government will shave 400 million 
doilars from its expenditures next year. Prob- 
ably cut down on lead —', —Wichita Eagle. 
* * x 
No Dole for the President 
A north Iowa paper demands to know “what 
Roosevelt is going to do about the high cost of 
living.” Well, considering his salary, we'd as- . 
sume that he'll go on eating. — Marshalltown 
(Iowa) Times-Republican. 
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+ UTILITIES: THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST THE TVA + 


MAJOR BATTLE opens on Dec. 
19 which is expected to decide 
the fate of Government “yard- 
sticks” for measuring the cost of 
generating and distributing electric 
power. 
Then it is that the validity of the 
Act establishing the Tennessee Val- 


+ 


Judicial Battle Nears a Crisis as Supreme 


iey Authority will be argued before | 


the Supreme Court. The brief of the 
TVA opponents was filed last week 
with the Court. 


Here is, briefly, the history of the 


case: 

District Court at Birmingham, 
Ala., grants injunction against sale 
of TVA power to municipalities as 


requested by 14 stockholders of the | 


Alabama Power Company, repre- 
senting coal interests and, as it later 
transpired, the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. Grounds: The Government 
has no right to compete with pri- 
vate interests in disposing of its 
power developed at Wilson Dam. 
The power should go to waste rather 
than be sold unlawfully. 


DECISION REVERSED 


Circuit Court of Appeals reverses | 


the decision. Grounds: The dam 
was built for purposes of navigation 
and defense, nitrate manufacture 
for explosives being one of the or- 
iginal purposes for use of the power. 
The electricity developed is the 
property of the Government and 
may be disposed of at the discretion 
of Congress. 

Now the case comes up for deci- 
sion by the highest tribunal. Tac- 
tics to be followed by the two sides 
are already clear. 

The TVA will seek to narrow the 





Court Prepares to 


Hear Arguments 


On Federal Sale of Power 





admittedly within the 
Congress. 

Then TVA counsel will proceed to 
show that there is a long list of 
precedents for sale of power devel- 
oped at Government dams. Most 
recently, the Court refused to en- 
join disposal o1 that generated at 
Boulder Dam. 


TVA CONFIDENT 

On these grounds the TVA w con- 
fident that the Act will be uphela. 

Opponents will seek to widen the 
issue. Leading counsel for them is 
James M. Beck, former Solicitor 
General of the United States. 

According to his brief, the TVA 
is the entering wedge of socialism, 
and contains the seeds of an eco- 
nomic and social revolution. 

It proceeded: “The program is a 
deliberate effort to force a coup 
d’etat and at the same time to per- 
petuate a dynasty based on national 


| collectivism in power manufacture 


issue, as explained by Dr. Arthur E. | 


Morgan, TVA chairman. 

It will point out that all its dams 
are for purposes of navigation 
control or defense and have long 
been planned by the War Depart- 
ment. Congress has laid down navi- 
gation and flood control objectives 
to be attained. Such purposes are 


and distribution. 

“There is no more valid reason 
why the Government can enter into 
the commercial power business in 
order to reimburse the Treasury for 
the cost of a dam than it can util- 
ize the floor in a post office or Fed- 
eral courthouse for the purpose of 
conducting a commercial business 
in order to earn money and con- 
tribute to the cost of the structure.” 

Referring to the directors of the 
TVA, the brief said: 

“They have brought to bear a sys- 
tematic plan of execution arbitrary 
in character, subject’ today to no 


| revision by any agency on earth, in- 


| 


volving the Government in a per- 
manent and inextricable network of 























A Christmas 
Gift Suggestion 


YOU have a number of good friends who 
would enjoy The United States News and ap- 
preciate receiving it regularly—especially 
during 1936 campaign year! Why not send 
it to them as a Christmas gift? 


power of | 


utility service, conducted with unc- 
tuous cruelty against the invest- 
ment of the petitioners.” 
Meanwhile the TVA is proceeding 
with the construction of its fourth 
dam, at Pickwick Landing. It has 


| constructed 125 houses for work- 


men, all of them heated by elec- 
tricity with the use of equipment 
which is expected to make such 
methods of heating houses much 


+ 





more economical than has been pos- 
sible in the past. 


Another angle of the TVA work 
is the development of a cheaper 
method of making phosphate fer- 
tilizers. 

To promote use of the fertilizer 
and improve the farm resources of 
the valley, the Corporation has 
picked between 2,000 and 3,000 
farmers who have agreed to take 
instructions on its use. During the 
period of trial, they receive fertil- 
izer free. The purpose is to aid 
them in changing from plow crops 
to grass crops, the latter being de- 
sirable to prevent soil erosion yet 
being impractical unless the soil is 
treated with the fertilizer. 


The aim of this experiment is de- 
clared to be a demonstration to pri- 
vate manufacturers or farmers’ co- 
operatives of the methods that may 
be used to produce cheap fertilizer 
this to be followed by an invitation 
to produce in fulfilment of the farm 
needs and uses being developed. 


THE SEC PROGRAM 
The other branch of the Admin- 
istration’s utility program—regula- 
tion of holding companies by the 
| SEC—saw the deadline for registra- 
tion of companies come and pass. 
Final figures showed 60 compan- 
jes registered, mostly small ones. 
Over against this, there were 46 
Suits entered against the SEC tu re- 
| strain it from enforcing the law. 


The SEC had brought one suit to 
enforce compliance. 

In the meantime, until the valid- 
ity of the law is decided, the use of 


| the mails will not be denied to non- 


registrants. Such were the instruc- 
tions issued by Postmaster General 
Farley. 

The Public Utility Act, which is 


| poration appealed against 


thus being challenged, was an out- | 


growth of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation. This inquiry 
is still going forward, applying now 
to gas utilities. 


STATE REGULATION 

The regulation of these companies 
is approaching the field of practical 
politics. The question has come to 
the fore with the appeal of a case 


to the Supreme Court which in- 
volves the authority of a State com- 
mission to prescribe cusiomer rates 
on gas entering the State. 

The Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission had sought to set rates 
charged on gas piped in from ane 
other State. The Cities Service Core 
its aue 
thority, asserting that the gas was 
in interstate commerce and so out- 
side the State’s authority for rate- 
making purposes. 

The company was upheld by the 
State Supreme Court. The Commis<- 
sion has appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court to make clear 
the issue whether Uncle Sam may 
or may not add gas rate regulation 
to his other duties and powers. 
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Get a modern Radio with Metal Tubes... 


Metal ‘lubes 


are now used by these 


48 Manufacturers: 


Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 

Air-King Products Co., Ine. 

Automatic Radio Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Belmont Radio Corp. 

Capehart Corp. 

Case Electric Corp 

Clinton Mfg. Co. 

Continental Radio & Television 
Corp. (Admiral) 

Corona Radio & Television Corp. 

Crosley Radio Corp. 

Detrola Radio Corp. 

Echophone Radio Corp. 

Electrical Research 
Laboratories, Inc. (Sentinel, Eria) 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp. 

Fada Radio & Electric Co. 

Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Appliances, Inc. 


Freed Mfg. Co., Inc. 
(Freed-Bisemann) 


Garod Radio Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

General Household Utilities 
Corp. (Grunew) 

Gilfillan Bros., Inc. 


Hallicrafters, Inc. 
(Super Sky Rider) 


Halson Radio Mfg. Corp. 


Horn Radio Mfg. Co. 
(Tiffeny Tene) 


Howard Radio Co. 
International Radio Corp. 
Kingston Radio Co. 

Le Wol Mfg. Co. (Pacific) 
Midwest Radio Corp. 
Mission Bell Radio Mfg. Co. 


Noblitt-Sparks Industries 
(Arvin) 


Packard Bell Co. 


Pierce Airo, Inc. (De Weld) 

Pilot Radio Corp. 

Radio Products (Admiral) 

RCA Victor 

Remler Co., Ltd. 

Simplex Radio Co. 
Sparks-Withington Co. (sperten) 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 


Trav-Ler Radio & Television 
Corp. 
Troy Radio Mfg. Co. 


United American Bosch Corp. 
(American Bosch) 


Warwick Mfg. Co. 
Wells-Gardner & Co 
Westinghouse 
Wilcox-Gay Corp. 


And other manufacturers will shortly offer sets with Metal Tubes 


METAL 
TUBES 


Built Like a Fine Watch 
— Sealed in Steel 


Things made of steel can be acourate 
within « ten-thousandth of an inch. 
The higher the precision with which 
a tube is mede, the greater its effi- 
ciency; the more uniform the tubes 
are, the better the radio set can be 
made. Metal Tubes, designed by the 
famed General Electric Laboratories, 
are made by RCA and other tube 

facturers li d under RCA 
patents. Metal Tube Radios are 
quieter, more sensitive, better toned, 
superior in every way. 





SEE WHAT'S 
INSIDE 


All-Metal design makes Meta! Tubes 
small and sturdy, and suppresses 
vibrations. Perfect shielding results 
in stability of performance, and the 
shorter leads make possible more 
effective short-wave reception. Thus 
Metal Tubes take their place at the 
head of the great list of radio im- 
provements, each one the sensation 
of its day: (1) Crystal Detector; (2) 
TriodeD tor; (3) U: d Radio 
Frequency Amplification; (4) Arm- 
strong Regenerative Receiver; (5) 
Loud Speakers; (6) Tuned Radio 
Frequency Amplification; (7) Cone 
Speakers; (8) Alternating Current 
Tubes; (9) Dynamic Speakers; (10) 
Power Amplifier Tubes; (11) Super- 
heterodyne Circuit; (12) Screen Grid 
Tubes; (13) Pentode Tubes; (14) 
Metal Tubes. 











For some years most of the broadcasting stations 
of 1 kilowatt power or more have been using 
powerful transmitting tubes of metal construction. 
The great 50,000 watt transmitting stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company and other broad- 
casting systems use metal anode transmitting tubes. 

Now, Metal Tubes enter the home for the first 
time. 1935 is the year when radio tube history 
notes a great, new, extraordinary improvement 
— Metal Tubes! The laboratories of the vast 
majority of radio manufacturers immediately 
recognized them as the greatest radio tube ad- 
vance in 28 years! ‘ 

In radio you are either up-to-date, or behind the 
times. There isno middle course. Progress never stops! 


Be up-to-date— . 
get a radio with Metal Tubes 


Now is the time to replace your present radio 
with one built to use Metal Tubes. Take advan- 
tage of the sensational improvements that these 
new tubes make possible. Never were radios so 
good, so thrilling, so positively uncanny in their 
magical reception, as are new Metal Tube Radios. 
No radio is as good as it can be unless it has Metal 
Tubes. Ask your radio dealer for a demonstra- 
tion and then— 


Be Modern—get a radio set with Metal Tubes 
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In an address before Congress of 
American Industry at the annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, New York, 
Dec. 4. 


OR several years past, American industry has 

been confronted with many unusual situa- 
tions—some arising from within, others from 
without. The economic significance of these 
problems as affecting industry’s security and 
further progress is momentous. 

Tonight, for the first time in several years, you 
meet under circumstances considerably altered. 
The atmosphere has changed. Things are better. 
There is no longer the widespread fear through- 
out the land as to the ability of our institutions to 
survive the onslaught of depression. These forces 
have. to a large extent, spent themselves. They 
have suceeded by the healing influences of world 
economic recovery. 

And, let me here inject an old, old story; at the 
same time, the most fundamental of all truths: 
A recovery after a depression is as inevitable as 
that day follows night. It can not be per- 
manently suppressed, Its vitality is so powerful 
that it will break down the barriers set up by the 
most arbitrary dictator. 


F 


American Principles 


Hence there is developing a new confidence and 
a new faith in those principles which have formed 
the foundation of economic evolution and indus- 
trial progress during the past several decades— 
principles which we have been proud to call 
“American principles,” and for which we have 
been reared with a wholesome respect. 

There are still lacking, however, the assurances 
of a broad and definitely defined opportunity 
and the elimination of certain unsound economic 
policies, thus limiting the application of these 
vital principles we have always known and re- 
tarding their ability to accelerate our economic 
recovery. 

Hence there is unquestionably being built a 
foundation of fact and faith upon which indus- 
try can repair and go forward. But, are we to use 
the same tools and the same materials, or out of 
all the distress and the sacrifice and the broad- 
ened experience must we not find a new stand- 
ards of conduct and effectiveness—a new inspira- 
tion out of which to build a broader structure of 
usefulness with greater security than ever be- 
fore? 

Now, what part does industry take in the great 
scheme of things? It is the most important in- 
strumentality in the creation of wealth, and it 
can importantly create a sound prosperity. Upon 
the soundnes of industry’s thinking and the ag- 
gressiveness of its action importantly depend the 
security as well as the happiness of the people. 
Government, as such, creates nothing. It pro- 
vides a structure within which industry may 
create. A forward thinking industry, free to cap- 
italize its opportunities, mean more and better 
jobs, new luxuries, and more luxuries for more 
people, with greater security for all. 














Role Industry Plays 


During the past few years it has become the 
vogue to discredit every instrumentality of ac- 
complishment, be it the individual or the ma- 
chine. It has been said that American industry 
is selfish. It would be far more just to say that 
it has been preoccupied—preoccupied in explor- 
ing the secrets of nature and creating a continu- 
ous flow of new products, and through an ever 
advancing manufacturing technique, turning 
luxuries into necessities by bringing them within 
the reach of an increasingly large proportion of 
the community. Its accomplishments are the 
marvel of the people of all nations. None has 
what we have. And it is only the beginning. 
That is surely a record of which we may well be 
proud. 

But, as we look forward, and es we analyze the 
evolution that has occurred, I am convinced that 
industry’s responsibilities can no long@r be ade- 
quately discharged, however efficient and effective 
it may be, with the mere physical production of 
goods and services. As our national economy be- 
comes more and more involved, the margin of er- 
ror within which we can operate and maintain 
economic and soclal equilbrium, to say nothing 
of the vital urge for progress is being constantly 
narrowed. 

Hence I believe that the time has been reached 
whe1. a much broader responsibility must be as- 
sumed. We must develop ways and means by 
which to better correlate the industrial machine 
and its component parts with the national 
economy as a whole, in order to more effectively 
promote human progress and security and to ad- 
vance civilization. Inaction will ultimately mean 
the challenging of industry’s position. Failure wil] 
bring, soonor or later, the urge for more and more 
interference from without—Government in busi- 
ness. And, if we fail to recognize and discharge 
this broadened responsibility, have we any ade- 
quate right to complain of the penalties that we 
must pay? 


Constitution as a Chart 


Now, if we accept this viewpoint, we must es- 
tablish an objective. For this, I turn to a docu- 
ment as to which recent events have instilled in 
every sound thinking American an even more 
wholesome respect and a greater admiration for 
its fundamental and forward thinking—the Con- 
stitution of the United States—the preamble of 





A DECLARATION 


which recites in substance: “To promote the 
general welfare of all the people.” 

In other words, we must move toward a 
soundly based and widely distributed economic 
well-being. This is the “theory of plenty,” as dis- 
tinguished from the “theory of scarcity,” which 
has dominated our recent economic thinking and 
policies. I believe this objective to be in harmony 
with the desires, the hopes, and the ambitions of 
everyone—the most selfish—the most liberal. It 
is a platform to which labor and capital can both 
wholeheartedly subscribe. 

But, we must have a yardstick by which we can 
appraise and separate those proposals that pro- 
mote our objective, as distinguished from those 
that retard our progress. Our yardstick, accord- 
ing to my thinking, consists of the most effective 
balance between the following: 

First. The reduction in the real costs and sell- 
ing prices of goods and services. 

Second. A more economic balance of national 
income through policies affecting wages, hours, 
prices and profits. 

The first presupposes that industry must strive 
for the most economical use of labor and mate- 
rial—the highest technique of management and 
the capitalization of the most efficient instru- 
ments of production. The purpose, manifestly, is 
to bring selling prices within the range of the 
greatest number. 

The second recognizes the fact that, irrespective 
of what we may accomplish in expanding our 
markets from without, we must, to the most ef- 
fective degree possible, develop the greatest pos- 
sible consuming power from within. 


The Greatest Opportunity 


There lies our greatest opportunity. In other 
words, through the adoption of policies respecting 
wages, hours, prices and profits, and the separa- 
tion of the latter between distributed and undis- 
tributed income, we must bring our capacity to 
consume in such relatienship to our capacity to 
produce as will keep our wealth creating instru- 
mentalities virile, thus enabling them to admin- 
ister effectively to the needs of the people. 

Thus the problem is a broad one, for statistics 
prove conclusively that the amount of profits per 
se, that could possibly be distributed, no matter 
how far we went, in a practical sense is relatively 
unimportant. Taken together our yardsticks 
mean that every worker, executive and wage 
earner, must be made the most efficient pro- 
ducer, as well as the maximum possible consumer. 
Thus we advance the social and economic status 
of the community as a whole. 

Now, let us take our yardstick. Let us deter- 

mine the value of every measure that has been 
promoted, irrespective of from whence it came, 
without prejudice, and with an open mind, Let 
us first segregate those distinctly emergency in 
character from those that will stand the acid 
test of time. We must liquidate those experi- 
ments which have no part in our forward pro- 
gram. Whatever purpose they may have served 
is ended. It is one thing to pool our resources 
for economic recovery, and quite a different thing 
to be willing to sacrifice those same resources 
and our future opportunities to force funda- 
mental changes of permanent character, the out- 
come of which we can not contemplate with any 
degree of confidence. 
We must challenge industry’s thinking, its 
standards, and its methods, in terms of the 
broader demands of today and tomorrow. We 
must recognize the importance of the instru- 
mentality of economic research, as a source of 
greater knowledge, just as we have successfully 
studied and capitalized the secrets of nature 
through the instrumentality of scientific re- 
search. 


Need of Common Action 


Let us suppose that we attack this problem ag- 

gressively. There is still a vital element lacking. 
It is not sufficient to convince ourselves as to 
what we should do, or what we should not do. 
Many of the most vital proposals that we must 
deal with will involve action outside of our- 
selves. Therefore, we must promote an under- 
standing on the part of the community as a 
whole of what industry consists; what it con- 
tributes; why it contributes; how it can contrib- 
ute more, and why it may contribute less. 
We must do this in every possible way, not 
once, but continuously. We must first convince 
ourselves—those who have the prime responsi- 
bilities of the major policies of industry, as to 
these fundamentals. We must develop a com- 
mon understanding and a common conviction, 
for our progress will be accelerated by common 
thought and action. We must convince the or- 
ganizations of industry as to the soundness or 
unsoundness of any particular proposal. 

This applies particularly to the workers within 
industry. They are importantly involved—their 
welfare is at stake. We must inform our stock- 
holders—those who own industry. And right 
there we must not be satisfied with the record 
of yesterday, but we must develop an under- 
standing of the influence of these vital questions 
of the day, in the terms of the possibilities and 
probabilities of tomorrow. Issues involving the 
direction America shall take, and the progress 
that America shall make for the long future, are 
before us. 

We must do all this courageously. Our re- 
sources, both of time and in substance, must be 
drawn upon for this purpose. This has now be- 
come our plain duty—a responsibility we can no 
longer dodge. In no other way can the economic 
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President of the General Motors Corporation 


facts with respect to industry’s progress and their 
influence on human progress be presented to the 
forum of public opinion. And this greater knowl- 
edge strengthens the foundation upon which de- 
mocracy is based. 

The more our people discuss and debate these 
vital facts, the better their understanding; the 
surer and wiser will be the conduct of our na- 
tional affairs as affecting human progress. In- 
dustry’s opportunity to contribute will no longer 
be prejudiced by the acts of organized minorities. 
A political drive against sound economic princi- 
ples can be successful only to the degree that the 
people do not understand. 

In accepting such increased responsibilities, 
industrial leadership is certain to be attacked. 
This must be recognized and accepted. And be- 
cause our economic yardstick is sure to be more 
or less in conflict with political policy, industry 
will be accused of injecting business into poli- 
tics—of being non-cooperative—unpatriotic. And 
many will say:—“Things are better—that is 
sufficient for me.” That is the philosophy of 
self-satisfaction. It is the spirit of neither 
human progress nor security. Recognizing the 
implications of certain of our present political 
policies, such as attitude places in jeopardy the 
very foundations of the American system. 

Therefore, criticism should not deter us. As 
long as we apply our yardstick without prejudice, 
and with an open mind, and with an honesty of 
purpose, tolerating only the highest standards of 
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“TI hold that political management can have no other 
result than lowering the ceiling of industry's ability 
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conduct and with due respect to the equities of 
all, we need not concern ourselves with such 
criticism. We must have confidence that a sound 
policy, honestly applied, must ultimately prevail. 


Danger of Political Control 


But it is important that we recognize that in- 
dustry, as an institution, must not concern itself 
with promoting the fortunes of any political 
agency. It is solely concerned with establishing, 
in the public mind, a broader knowledge, a 
greater understanding as to the influence of any 
particular policy as that policy may promote or 
retard human progress, or protect or jeopardize 
our institutions. 

Let us consider certain problems of the day in 
which industry is importantly involved. 

First, let us ask whether our wealth creating 
agencies, particularly that of industry, are to be 
based upon private enterprise or political man- 
agement. Irrespective of any opinion you or I 
may have, as to the details of what might be 
termed “Government Regulation of Industry” or 
“Regimentation of Industry,” it seems to me that 
we can not, either fairly or safely, evaluate any 
single component without first considering a fun- 
damental question. That is:— 

“Will our ability to promote human happiness 
be increased by political management of the 
economic order, in whole or in part?” 

We must consider this question from three 
standpoints. First, as to how much might be ac- 
complished; second, what is likely to be accom- 
plished, and third, and most importantly, as to 
whether the limitations essential to any possible 
accomplishments can be effectively maintained. 


Lessons From Other Nations 


In nearly all nations of the world there has 
come about a shifting of power between politics 
and economics. Government has everywhere 
come more and more into fields before domi- 
nated by private enterprise. America is no ex- 
ception to this general rule. Throughout the 
world at the moment individualism as a creator 
of wealth or private enterprise is on the decline. 
Hence a question naturally arises: —Has political 
leadership, commanding as it may, the resources 
of all, been injected into the economic structure 
to attempt to solve a situation, admittedly out of 
hand as an emergency measure, or is a new phi- 
losophy being evolved through action thus taken 
that will materially affect our future, now that 
the emergency has largely passed? 

Looking backward, we find other instances 
where the possibilities of carrying on under the 
existing system have been challenged, resulting 
in a field day for theories and panaceas promoted 
to rescue the social order from destruction. Thus 
history repeats itself. But advancing technology, 
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“believe, as to the former count. 


always answered in the form of almost unbe- 
lievable developments, creating standards of liv- 
ing undreamed of before. And again, history will 
surely repeat itself. 

However, it would be most dangerous for in- 
dividual leadership not to take account of itself 
and realize that each step forward intensifies the 
complications of the national economy and brings 
increasingly difficult problems in the relationship 
of industry to society as a whole. Such a situa- 
tion can only be met by greater intelligence and 
a more profound understanding of the funda- 
mentals and aggressive and forward policies 
based thereon. 


Evolution of Bureaucracy 


Hence “industry’s responsibilities broaden.” Its 
leaders must develop an enlightened and militant 
statesmanship, for progress in the solution of 
these problems is vital. If this responsibility is 
not assumed and discharged from within in- 
dustry, it is bound to be superimposed from 
without. 

I can not see how any intelligent observer can 
have any possible faith in the capacity of politi- 
cal management to provide either stability or 
progress, if it should set out to operate the 
agencies of wealth creation, particularly industry. 
It is my firm conviction that any form of “Gov- 
ernment Regulation of Industry” is bound to re- 
sult in an ever-increasing interference with the 
broad exercise of initiative—the very foundation 
of the American system. That is the natural 
evolution of Bureaucracy. 

If that be so, might not the ultimate logical 
result be the necessity for the socialization of in- 
dustry through the break down of the profit 
system induced by the accumulative effect of the 
ever-increasing political management? We do 
not need to go far afield to see definite evidences 
of that possibility. 

Therefore, I hold that political management, 
irrespective of degree, can have no other result 
than lowering the ceiling of industry’s ability to 
contribute toward human progress. I am con- 
vinced that industry should stand united and 
adamant against such a proposal. I feel that 
Major Berry’s forthcoming conference in Wash- 
ington is most unfortunate. The impression that 
will be created will be a planned impression. It 
can not possibly be broadly representative of in- 
dustry’s thinking or reflect industry’s experience. 
It will confuse the public mind. It will inject un- 
certainty just at a time when recovery is being 
accelerated. And let us not forget the impetus 
that returning prosperity received upon the term- 
ination of the NRA. 


Cooperation Not Regulation 


I do not mean to convey the idea that industry 
should not cooperate with Government. That is 
essential. But there must be a basis for coopera- 
tion. Of all the proposals now before us, or that 
ever will be before us, the one that will more 
greatly accelerate progress toward any objective 
whatsoever is intelligent cooperation ‘“Coopera- 
tion” is defined as—“To operate together for a 
common object.” That implies a mutual confi- 
dence; a mutual respect and appreciation of each 
other’s experience and good faith. Without that 
spirit prevailing, cooperation must necessarily 
fail. Unfortunately, that spirit does not prevail 
today. 

During the last few months, the social as well 
as the economic justification of “business big- 
ness” has been challenged, more particularly, I 
We might well 
ask, does honesty of purpose reside only in small- 
ness? Does the mere process of pooling common 
interests and talents of an enlarged group of in- 
dividuals resulting in an enlarged radius of ac- 
tivity, constitute in itself an offense against hon- 
esty, social justice or security? 


What ‘Big Business’ Has Done 


Nowhere in the world has there been placed in 
the hands of the average individual, the wealth 
of convenience and luxuries that has become the 
common property of the American people. The 


- list is beyond enumeration:—radios, electric re- 


frigerators, telephones, household equipment, 
automobiles, motion pictures, farm implements 
—to mention only a few. It is inconceivable to 
think of American life without these common 
necessities. It is equally impossible to conceive 
of these common necessities being possible with- 
out the resources or resourcefulness of “business 
bigness.” 

Industry’s partnership with science became 
possible, in a practical way, only when industry 
acquired the enlarged resources to afford to 
science the facilities expressed in terms of equip- 
ment and capital that were necessary to the full 
development of the inherent scientific possibil- 
ities. “Business bigness” then became the agent 
of the scientist—the instrumentality through 
which the mysteries of nature are transferred 
into materially and socially useful goods to pro- 
mote human advancement and human security. 
If “business bigness” is to be condemned per se, 
there is imposed upon every man of industry, a 
limit beyond which he dare not go—beyond which 
he dare not think. There is built up an artificial 
limitation of the human spirit; a hampering of 
the free action of the human mind; a definite 
ceiling to all future progress. Those who impose 
such limitation must believe that the world is 
finished; that there is no more wealth to be cre- 
ated; that progress is ended; that a static con- 
dition has come upon us: that we are to live 
upon the memory of past advancements. 

The industrial problem of today is the re-em- 
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stimulated and capatilized by free enterprise, has , ployment of the unemployed. 









It will never be 
solved by edict, prejudice or threat, or by Gov- 
ernment spending. It can only be solved by in- 
telligent action in harmony with the funda- 
mentals involved. If we are to restrict the abil- 
ity of industry to produce things in a big way, 
we limit our ability to produce those things at 
an equal cost. As costs rise, selling prices, like- 
wise rise. As selling prices mount, consumption 
is reducea. As consumption is reduced, unem- 
ployment is increased, It is a vicious circle. 

How many of the conveniences mentioned 
would be possible if we were to trend toward the 
Guild system of manufacture of several hundred 
years ago? It is only by concentration in large 
units, making possible the use of the most ef- 
ficient machinery, making known the advantages 
of the various things, new and old, by extensive 
advertising, by distribution on a national, usually 
on a world basis, so that they may be obtained 
by all, everywhere, that our unsurpassed stand- 
ard of living has come about. 


Bigness Based on Efficiency 

“Business bigness” does not exist because of 
mere bigness, because history shows that bigness 
comes and bigness goes, just as smallness comes 
and smallness goes. Business, big or small, sur- 
vives only when it is based upon efficiency, when 
it delivers to the consuming public a greater dol- 
lar value than is obtained in any other way. To 
the extent that it thus serves, does it continue 
to exist and only to that extent. The yardstick 
with which “business bigness” should be judged 
is not its size, but its ability to contribute to the 
welfare of the community and the manner in 
which it conducts its affairs in so contributing. 

The highest standard of conduct is essential 
in business—big or small. There should only be 
one standard, with no discrimination. But, in 
another sense, there is an important distinction. 
To my thinking, “business bigness” must have an 
even greater respect for the equities of others— 
a greater recognition of the broader responsi- 
bilities of industry. This is because of the greater 
power and influence, for good or bad, that flows 
from bigness itself. Failure on the part of a few 
leaders within “business bigness” to recognize 
these facts prejudices the position of the very 
great majority. 

And, not only that, it provides an opportunity 
for those who, through lack of understanding of 
fundamental principles, or to promote their own 
selfish interests or pet theories, are working to 
limit and, if possible, to ultimately destroy the 
benefits of humanity, flowing from the inherent 
advantages of large scale operation and great re- 
sources. 

I have already remarked that the “theory of 
Scarcity” has been a dominating influence in 
many of our economic policies. In the case of 
taxation, however, there is involved the “theory 
of plenty” and there must now be involved the 
“theory of plenty more.” 

Every dollar of the billions that are being 
indiscriminately spent without accountability is 
a mortgage on the income, the savings, as well 
as the security of the people. It means a con- 
stantly lowering ceiling on the possibilities of the 
future, and the opportunities of the coming 
generations. Industry’s responsibilities involve 
no more important duty than to demand, with all 
the power at its command, that it be stopped— 
and now, before it is too late. There must be 
brought home to the consciousness of all that 
the more Government takes, the less each one 
has—no one can possibly escape. 


‘Obsolescence’ and Progress 

There are other vital questions that might be 
discussed in detail, but time does not permit. I 
should particularly like to mention a word about 
obsolescence and its possibilities in promoting 
progress. Obsolescence has done much to make 
America what it is—the willingness to tear down 
and to reconstruct better and, usually, bigger. To 
promote obsolescence is to accelerate progress. 
Industry can make a most important contribution 
toward progress if it will search for ways and 
means whereby obsolescence can be accelerated. 

The exploratory work that is being done toward 
breaking down the barriers of international trade 
is not only most important, but a step forward in 
governmental relationships in that it puts inter- 
national trade on a business instead of on a 
political basis. Here is an example of how eco- 
nomic nationalism can be modified, with an ad- 
vancement of world civilization. Industry should 
encourage and support such a movement. And, 
to promate. this expanded international trade 
comes the need of stabilization of the currency 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Workers’ Hours and Income 

As to-the Social: Security Act, not one of us 
should question the desirability of establishing 
an orderly system, as against what we have had 
in the past—a disorderly one. It is solely a ques- 
tion of constructive ways and means. Apprvach- 
ing it from that standpoint, industry has every 
reason to be alarmed at the social, economic 
and ‘financial implications flowing from the so- 
cial security program, as finally enacted. The 
dangers are manifest. We can only hope that, 
through more complete consideration, there will 
come a recognition of the vital importance of 
extensive modification. Industry can do much 
to contribute to that cause. 

Industry certainly has a sound appreciation 
of the fallacious theory that we can increase em- 
ployment by reducing the hours of employment 
per person. Manifestly, there can only be one 
result—a reduction in the total aggregate of em- 
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+ LABOR: THE NLRB’S CHALLENGE TO INDUSTRY + 


[EVER in the nation’s history 

has industry conducted such a 
vigorous campaign against any Con- 
gressional proposal as it has waged 
against the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Bill.” 

So asserted last Spring the presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, C. L. Bardo, regard- 
ing the measure that was later 
passed as the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

Last week the chief administrator 
of this Act, J. Warren Madden, 
chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, went before the an- 
nual convention of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and told why this 


legislation appeared to him to be | 


good legislation. 

His address opened with the state- 
ment of a paradox. 

Having quoted an opinion of Chief 
Justice Taft to the effect that union 
was essential to give laborers op- 
portunity to deal on an equality 
with employers, Mr. Madden asserted 
that this idea on which the Labor 
Act is founded, had never been chal- 
lenged in argument over the law. 


N ‘ILLOGICAL’ SITUATION 

On the other hand, the law itself 
has been seriously challenged. “Such 
an apparently illogical situation,” 
said Mr. Madden, “calls for an an- 
alysis.” 

Here is his analysis: 

“We have, according to a high 
authority, this situation. Labor un- 
ions are necessary. Without them 
a single employe is helpless. He has 
a complete legal right to combine 
with his fellow workmen into a un- 
ion. He would thereby cease to be 
helpless. 

“Yet only a handful, compara- 
tively, of all American workmen 
have so combined with their fellows. 

“Does this prove that, of all Amer- 
ican workmen, a class of men and 
women who are politically free and 
accustomed to the institutions of 
political democracy, all but a hand- 
ful prefer to remain helpless in 
dealing with their employers? 


RIGHTS ‘NULLIFIED’ 

“What it does prove is that there 
are forces at work which nullify the 
right of most workmen to organize. 
The consequence is as if the law 
were to say that one has the right 
to occupy and enjoy his home with- 
out being molested, but were to 
make no provision for punishing or 
restraining another who did force 
his way into his home to molest 
him. 

“It is an ancient b legal truism that 
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there is no right without a remedy, 
and the American workman is 
speaking in the best legal tradition 
when he says that unless the law 
will restrain persons who prevent 


him from combining with his fellows ‘| 


into a union, the law is only mock- 
ing him when it tells him he has a 
right of self-organization.” 

To illustrate the reality of em- 
ployer coercion in various practices 
forbidden by the Labor Relations 
Act, Mr. Madden asked each of his 
auditors what would be the effect 
upon him, assuming he were an em- 
ploye with a family dependent upon 
him, were he confronted by any of 
the following situations: 

1—His foreman tells him he will 
lose his job if he joins a union. 

2—He sees those who do join a 
union, and especially those taking 
a prominent part in its conduct, 
being discharged or demoted. 

3.—He learns that one whom he 
supposed to be a fellow workman 
was in fact a stool pigeon placed 
by a detective agency under con- 
tract with the employer, to report 
union activities to the employer. 

4.—When he and his fellow work- 
men form a labor union of their 
own choice, the employer, taking a 
sudden interest in organization 
brings forward another kind and 
lets it be known he is opposed to the 
first but will finance or endow the 
second. 


THREAT TO WORKERS 

“I ask you,” said Mr. Madden, 
“whether any American workman 
is so stupid as not to see the threat 
to his job and his family in any 
one of these situations?” 

He proceeded: 

“If, then, American workmen had 


a right without a remedy, it would 
seem to be a proper problem of 
Governmeat to consider whether 


they should be given a remedy. 
“Some years ago the Congress 
provided for employes of interstate 
railroads a remedy by which their 
right to self-urganization would be 
protected. The remedy was chal- 
lenged in the courts, was completely 
approved by the Supreme Court and 
has been in useful operation ever 
since. 
“The considered 


last Congress 


whether there was any reason = 








[Continued from Page 12.] 
ployment, and a resulting lowering / ple, as to the effects of these fun- 


of the standard of living, and yet 
that theory is apparently still with 
us. Hours, of course, should be re- 
duced as_ technological advance 
makes possible, out by evolution and 
with due respect to the importance 
ot also reducing the prices of gcods 
and services to expand the consump- 
tion and maintain employment. 

Let us do everything possible to 
increase the worker’s annual income 
in order to provide the maximum 
spread between the annual income 
and the necessities of life. Right 
there lies an important reservoir of 
purchasing power for the consump- 
tion of luxuries and semi-luxuries 
which mark the American standard 


of living, and in the production of | 


which there is employment for un- 
told millions. This question in- 
creases in importance as we reduce 
the maximum weekly hours of work. 


REAL HELP FOR FARMERS 
The problem of equality of pur- 
chasing power between the agricul- 
tural and the industrial communities 
is tremendously important to prog- 
ress. Agriculture is a great source 
of creative wealth. It is a vital part 
ef the consuming power of the na- 
tion. On the other hand, common 
sense dictates that the answer to 
this problem can not possibly be the 
present policy of “Paying Something 
and Getting Nothing.” Its solution 
appears more likely to lie in a suit- 
able differential between the domes- 
‘tic price and the world’s price of 
, agricultural products, thus broaden- 
ing the opportunities for production 
through opening the markets of the 
‘ world to American agricultural com- 
modities. 


TRUTH NOT FALLACIES 

Be all this as it may, the message 
that I want to leave with you this 
evening is not what may thinking 
may be as to these particular ques- 
tions—that is quite unimportant. 
My objective is to impress upon you, 
the leaders of American industry, 
the vital necessity of searching ag- 
gressively, and with an open mind, 
for the fundamental truths in the 
broader relationships of industry to 
society; the separation of the truths 
from the fallacies; and the promo- 
tion of the broadest possible under- 
standing on the part of all the peo- 


damental truths on industry’s ability 
to accelerate human progress. 

Industry must further expand its 
horizon of thinking and action. It 
must assume the role of an enlight- 
ened industrial statesmanship. To 
the extent that it accepts such 
broadened responsibilities, to that 
degree does it assure the mainte- 
nance of private enterprise, and 
with it the exercise of free initiative, 
as the sole creator, just as it must 
always be the most efficient creator, 
of wealth, hence are advanced the 
causes of human happiness and se- 
curity—the most fundamental of all 
fundamentals. 








railway workmen should be in the | 


preferred position of being the only 
workmen who should have remedies 
for the vindication of their rights, 
and reasonably, it would seem, con- 
cluded that there was no such rea- 
son. Hence the National Labor Re- 
lations Act.” 
CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 
What was Mr. Madden’s attitude 


toward attacks on the constitution- 
ality of the Act? None of these 


have reached the stage of argument | 


in the courts, but an opinion holding 
the law invalid has been made pub- 
lic under the sponsorship of the 
Liberty League and subscribed to 
among others, by former Solicitor 
General James M. Beck. 

Said Mr. Madden: 

“There are those who insist that 
there is sometking in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which, 
being interpreted, means that the 
Fathers of our Constitution meant 
that American workmen were to re- 
main perpetually, in the language 
of Chief Justice Taft, “helpless in 
dealing with an employer,” or at 
least that Congress was perpetually 
forbidden to provide a remedy to 
relieve that helplessness. 

“That seems to me to be a gratui- 
tous and unjustified libel against the 








Constitutional Fathers. In addition, 
an anachronism seems to be in- 
volved in thinking that they .n- 
tended to except railroad labor from 
the pains of this perpetual sentence, 
when a railway had not even been 
thought of in their time.” 

To those who argue that the Act 
takes away liberty and property 
without due process of law, guaran- 
teed in the Constitution, Mr. Mad- 
den replied: 

“At our hearings we observe this 
interesting fact. The employer's 
lawyer argues that unless his client 
can discharge any workman at any 
time and for any or no cause, the 
employer’s business will be ruined 
and he can not run it at all. Then 
the employer takes the stand and 
swears that he did not discharge 
these men for union activities, and 
that he did not regard it as any of 
his business whether they joined a 
union or not. 


RIGHT ‘ABANDONED’ 


“We have then a claim of a Con- | 


stitutional right so fundamental that 


one can’t run his business without | 


it, yet so immaterial to this em- 

ployer that he never exercised it.” 
To those who argue that labor re- 

lations in the great manufacturing 


industries are not a proper subject | 





for the Federal Congress, on the 
ground that these industries do not 
directly affect interstate commerce, 
the Labor Board Chairman replied: 

“Congress thought, and we think, 
that Supreme Court interpretations 
of the past will permit our law to 
be applied to labor relations in an 


industry, the interruption of which | 


industry by a strike would in fact 
obstruct the flow of interstate com- 
merce. 


“Two of these interpretations were 


successfully argued by James M. 
Beck, then Solicitor General of the 
United States. 

“While Solicitor General Beck 
urged the extension of Federal 
power to prevent a disruption of 
interstate commerce, his adversary 
argued, in familiar language, that 
the privilege of his client to do as 
he pleased, regardless of conse- 
quences to the public, was so preci- 
ous that no Government could reg- 


ulate it, and that, in any event, the | 


Federal Government could not reg- 
ulate it. 

“The Court agreed with Solicitor 
General Beck and we agree with 
both. 


“Now Mr. Beck urges with all his | 


splendid eloquence that our law is 
beyond the powers of any Govern- 
ment, and particularly beyond the 
powers of the Federal Government. 

“We still agree with Solicitor Gen- 
eral Beck. We think that Mr. Beck 
has another client. 
minded of what a political adversary 
of Gladstone said: ‘I don’t object to 


his having a fifth ace up his sleeve, 
but I do object to his making be- 
lieve that God Almighty put it 
there.’” 


| FEAR OF RADICALISM 


Answering fears of employers re- 
garding the type of leadership found 
in the early stages of unionization, 
Mr. Madden thus diagnosed the sit- 
uation: 

“In the condition of economic 
helplessness which Chief Justice 
Taft describes, would you expect a 
conservative person, considerate of 
the welfare of family and himself, 


to accept leadership with all i. per- 
ils to his job? 
“To the extent that new leader- 


ship is unwise, it seems to me that 
the cure is as obvious as the cause. 
Let the employer make known by 
word and conduct to his workmen 
that they have the right to organize 
and meet without interference, that 
any employe may act like a man and 
take a man’s part in the determina- 
tion of his affairs, and sound leader- 
ship will inevitably emerge. 

“If this is not a sound prediction, 
the whole basis of American democ- 
racy is false.” 

Joun W. TayLor. 
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+ FARM: THE FUTURE OF AAA + 


WO arguments in which Presi- 

dent Roosevelt, the whole New 
Deal, millions of farmers and every 
housewife, all are deeply interested 
now have reached the nine justices 
of the Supreme Court. 

When the argument is ended, the 
judges will set about determining 
which side won. What they decide 
in decisions, now expected by the 
Government to be handed down 
about Jan. 13, will determine: 

1—Whether or not processing 
taxes which have produced about 
$900,000,000 in revenue to finance a 
crop control program for 3,500,000 
farmers are legal or illegal. That de- 
cision affects the farmers, house- 
wives who pay the taxes in the price 
of foodstuffs and clothing, and poli- 
ticians whose fortunes at the polls 
are dependent upon farm support. 

2.—Whether or not Bankhead 
taxes, levied on cotton marketed by 
an individual cotton farmer above 
a quota established by the Govern- 
ment, are legal or illegal. That de- 
cision affects 1,500,000 growers of 
cotton as well as consumers of cot- 
ton and all of the groups interested 
in its handling and price. It also 
would affect tobacco farmers who 


operate under a _ similar control 
system. 

Indirectly the decisions will af- 
fect: 


1. Payroll taxes, which take effect 
next Jan. 1 to develop a series of 
State unemployment insurance sys- 
tems and a year later take effect to 
establish a national system of old 
age insurance. These taxes involve 
much the same principle as proces- 
sing taxes, according to Government 
attorneys. 

2. The Guffey Coal Control Act, 
now in effect, which provides a code 
for the soft coal industry enforced 


by a tax on production. This tax, in 
principle, is pictured by Govern- 
ment lawyers as similar to the 
Bankhead cotton tax. 


COTTON CONTROL PROGRAM 

In the midst of the uncertainty 
over the legal future of the New 
Deal farm program—recognized by 
officials from the President down— 
the following developments oc- 
curred: 


The AAA announced details of a | 


four-year control program for cot- 


ton, to be financed from proceeds | 


of processing taxes and to be ef- 
fected by contracting with individual 
farmers to cut down their acreage 
planted to cotton in return for pay- 
ments from thé Government. 

Both Henry A, Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and Chester C. Davis, 
Administrator of the AAA, 


an- | 


nounced that they were prepared to 
offer alternatives to the processing 
tax if the Supreme Court decides 
that that means of raising revenue 
is not constitutional. 

Said Mr. Davis: 

“No one, of course, can forecast 
the Court's action. But I hope and 
firmly believe that no matter what 
the decision may be, it will be pos- 
sible, if Congress is willing, to draft 
legislation which will meet what- 
ever requirements may be laid down 
by the court. 

Said Mr. Wallace: 

“We know that the Court may act 
unfavorably on the AAA. Should 
the Adjustment Act be held invalid 
there are a number of other possi- 
bilities which could make it possible 
to continue, namely, substitution of 
a sales tax for processing taxes, an 
income tax, or come other tax.” 











“Sunshif, ze 
Imprisoned, Here 


to add sparkle and glow to euler 





Christmas board 


On a sunny summer day last Au- 
gust we sought out red-ripe toma- 
toes, drooping in lush perfection 
from their vines, Heavy they felt 
in the hand—heavy with rich vita- 
mins and rich food values. They 
were prize tomatoes, grown from 
special seedlings bred and cross- 
bred by Heinz. We plucked them. 
Sped them in haste to shining 
kitchens, there to capture and im- 
prison all the glowing August 
flavor they had garnered. Today, 
it’s yours in sparkling Heins 
Tomato Juice. See how 

your sun-starved being 

will thrill to ite ruddy 
goodness! 



































End of a Perfect 


HOLIDAY MEAL 


Royal finale to a feast—the hallowed Christmas pie or 
pudding! Heinz makes a plum pudding chuck-full of 
luscious fruits and other yummy things. It’s concocted 
(with reverent ceremony) according to an old, authen- 
tic English recipe—and is it good! You need only heat 
and serve. Heinz Mincemeat comes skillfully prepared 
and seasoned, ready to fill your best holiday pies. Less 
hearty are Heinz Fig and Date puddings—all worthy 


of the Christmas feast. 


Cap off your holiday meal with 


one of these olden-time dishes. 


HEINZ 


PUDDINGS & 
MINCEMEAT 








will go well. 





How to put your 


BEST SOUP forward 


Now is the time for all good cooks to come to the aid 
of the Christmas party—to plan the overture that will 
open the feast of the year with a flourish! Put the 
first course over and you’re well on the way to getting 
the meal across. So take no chance. Let there be Heinz 
Home-Style Soup at your festive board! 

For that fussy Christmas dinner a rich cream soup 
Let’s serve, for 
Heinz Cream of Mushroom or Cream of Tomato. We 
use prized home recipes and the most extra-choice 
ingredients obtainable. Only small portions are cooked 
at a time—simmered slowly in open kettles so that all 
the delicious flavor is thoroughly “brewed in.” Then 
the soup is sealed in stout tins—complete and perfect 
—ready to heat and enjoy. 

All this we do to give you soups made your way— 
without the fuss and bother. So put your best soup 
forward—Heinz Home-Style Soup—and shorten 
Christmas kitchen-time while doing so. Twenty deli- 
cious kinds to choose from. See ther at your grocer’s. 


EUEIUN 


instance, relishful 


HOME- 
STYLE 














20 DELECTABLE 
SOUPS 


‘Chicken Noodle Soup 
Chicken Gumbo Creole 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé Madrilene 
Bean Soup 
Onion Soup 
Consommé 
Pepper Pot 
Beef Broth 
Scotch Broth 
Mock Turtle 
Vegetable Soup 
Cream of Spinach 
Cream of Mushroom 
Cream of Oyster 
Cream of Asparagus 
Cream of Green Pea 
Cream of Celery 
Cream of Tomato 
Corn Chowder 








SOWPS 





INDIA RELISH 
Here's a sweet pickle 
relish that goes well 
with fowl and other 
meat. Heinz makes it 
from choice vegetables 
and pickles—all finely 
chopped and richly 
spiced. 


Accessories 
to the 


FEAST 





SPANISH OLIVES 
Our select Queen ol- 
ives are famous for 
their firm meat and de- 
lightful taste. They are 
cured and packed by 
Heinz at Seville, Spain. 
The dainty Manzanillas 
are stuffed with sweet 
and deliciously pungent 
pimiento. A truly ap- 
petizing relish for your 
Christmas meal. 





APPLE BUTTER 
Heinz Apple Butter is 
a delicious, golden- 
brown sauce made from 
tart apples. We season 
these with pure spices 
and cook them with 
sweet apple cider 
and granulated sugar. 
Scrumptious! 
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()RGANIZED business trains its heavy guns 
on the New Deal. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt sets about making experi- 
ments permanent. Industrialists ask their 
liquidation. 

a > x 


A yardstick offered for Government and 


business policies. 
* 


* 

Pay roll taxes and unemployment insurance, 
an immediate problem for employers. 

* Ox ~ 
A NEW DEAL vs. Organized Business “battle of 
the century” is fast gathering form. 

The American Bankers Association, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and the 
National Association of Manufacturers all have 
rejected the “breathing spell” truce offered by 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

They prefer, instead, where they can, to hold 
the Federal Government at arm’s length. 

Then, during the eleven months between now 
and the November, 1936, election, organized busi- 
ness intends to go to the country with its story 
of what its leaders think is needed to assure re- 
covery. 

Their now openly avowed remedy is defeat for 
the President, capture of Congress and liquida- 
tion of the New Deal. 

With business and financial groups now in 
open opposition, frankly admitting their de- 
termination to regain a dominant voice in shap- 
ing national policy, what is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
strategy to be? 

His advisers definitely plot two moves. 
are: 

1.—To do as Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell proposes 
and seek a coalition of farmer and worker votes. 


They 





| ss 3 —Underwood & Gudarwees 
TWICE RESIGNED 


| 
| George N. Peek, in disagreement with the Admin- | 
istration’s foreign trade policies, resigns as presi- 
dent and trustee of the Export-Import Banks and 
| as special adviser to the President on foreign 
| trade. First tendering his resignation in July, he 
| remained at his post, however, until Nov. 26. | 





2.—To drive a wedge between big business men 
and little business men, between Western and 
Southern business men and Eastern business 
men, between Western and Southern financiers 
and Eastern financiers, between tariff protected 
and non-tariff protected industries. 

Then what is the strategy of the opposing in- 
dustrial and financial groups? 

As revealed by recent moves of these groups, 
it is: 

1.—To convince the country that Mr. Roose- 
velt by his New Deal ventures actually is pre- 
venting full recovery that inevitably follows a 
depression and that would give jobs to all and 
end relief. 

2.—To argue that business and finance now 
hold the key to prosperity if only they are per- 
mitted to use it. 


A Conflict of Policies 


Where Business and President 
Differ As to Objectives 


R. ROOSEVELT knows what he wants. Es- 

sentially, as expressed by him, he desires to 

make permanent most of the experiments of the 
past two and one-half years. 

Business now is making up its mind what its 
leaders want. Essentially, as expressed by them, 
those leaders want to liquidate most of the New 
Deal. That objective was set during the past 
week in resolutions adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

The result is the open clash that has grown 
sharper in the days that have followed the Pres- 
ident’s efforts to extend an olive branch in the 
form of a “breathing spell.” 

What specifically is it that business and finance 
want? And what, so far as official policy can be 
determined, are they likely to get? 

First and foremost of all, they want a budget 
balanced by reduced Federal expenditures rather 
than by skyrocketing taxes. That would mean 
an end to work relief, now providing jobs for 
3,500,000 and to public works, now involving large 
outlay. It would mean return of the whole re- 
lief problem to States and localities. 

What they are going to get, if Mr. Roosevelt 
has his way, is a continued work relief program 
—with Congress determining the amount to be 
expended—and a continued public works pro- 











Organized Business 
| + + 


Prepares For Show-down With New Deal—Mr. Sloan's 
Program For Industry—Problems of Pay Roll Taxes 


+ + | 
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PRUNING FEDERAL EXPENSES 


The Bureau of the Budget is a busy place 
these days as Government aides rush prep- 


arations for the President’s budget message, : 

which is to be delivered to Congress early ; : 
next month. Left: Employes of the Bureau compiling letters of allocation for the signature of the President. Cente 
Acting Director of the Budget. Right: Clerks of the Bureau hard at work in the mail filing division. 




















Daniel W. Bell, 
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gram, costing about $500,000,000 a year. 

Next, the big employers of the country want 
an end to the present form of farm control, with 
its processing taxes and relatively fixed prices, 
involving higher cost foodstuffs for workers. 
They prefer financed exports of surplus farm 
commodities. 


CROP CONTROL PLANS 


Supreme Court. If the President has his way 
and the Court approves they will have the pres- 
ent form of farm crop control continued per- 
manently and strengthened. 

In the third place, employers represented by 
the business organizations, want an end to Fed- 
eral interest in their relations with employes, 
and an end to plans for some new form of NRA. 

Again, what they get depends on the Su- 
preme Court. But if the President has his way 
they will get increased policing from the new 
National Labor Relations Board, with its protec- 
tion of labor in bargaining collectively, and will 
get the beginning of a new NRA. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 

Further, business men and bankers want a re- 
turn to the gold standard. . 

What they will get depends on the attitude of 
England and France and Germany. Mr! Roose- 
velt is interested in bringing stability to world 
currencies, including the dollar, but is opposed 


’ to acting alone. 


Next, business men want no action by the Fed- 
eral Government to force States to enact unem- 
ployment insurance laws, and they want no na- 
tional system of old-age insurance, preferring 
instead to let individual employers control their 
own pension systems. 

What they are to get again depends on 
the Supreme Court. The President -stands be- 
hind the social insurance system which will start 
to take effect next January 1. 

Once again, what some manufacturing groups 
want is an end to reciprocal trade agreements 
designed to lower tariffs and stimulate competi- 
tion. 

What they are going to get so long as Mr. 
Roosevelt has his way is a continuance of the 
New Deal foreign trade adjustment program, 
involving further deals with foreign countries. 

Finally, business men and bankers want a 
loosening of the requirements imposed on cor- 
porate financing through the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

What they have been getting is a revelation 
of their salaries along with modifications of reg- 
ulations that have made financing practical but 
still not so free from supervision as they would 
like. 


NEW DEAL STRATEGY 

How, then, with the New Deal policies in con- 
flict with what organized business desires, does 
the President expect to drive a wedge between 
business groups? 

The New Deal strategists say: 

First, that the interests of the mass of little 
business men and the interests of the big busi- 
ness men are not the same, and that the Presi- 
dent will seek to convince the small business men 
of this fact. 

Second, that the interests of business men in 
regions dependent on agriculture differ from 
those in the industrial centers, and that this fac- 
tor will be played upon. 

Third, that united business opposition to the 
New Deal will be hard to maintain in the face of 
improving economic conditions. 

Whether they are right or not will await the 
November, 1936, election to determine. 


Program for Business 


Mr. Sloan Names Objectives 
Industry Should Seek 
YARDSTICK for use by business men in 


measuring the desirability of their own and 
of Government policies is offered by Alfred P. 





What they are going to get depends on the’ 


+ Sloan, Jr., President of General Motors Corpora- 





tion. (Full text on page 12 of this issue). Sum- 
marized, he said: 

“Our yardstick, according to my way of think- 
ing, consists of the most effective balance be- 
tween: 

“First—The reduction mm the real costs and 
selling prices of goods and services. 

“Second.—A more economic balance of national 
income through policies affecting wages, hours, 
prices and profits, 


THE PRICE ANGLE 


“The first presupposes that industry must strive 
for the most economical use of labor and ma- 
terial—the highest technique in management 
and the capitalization of the most efficient in- 
struments of production. The purpose, mani- 
festly, is to bring selling prices within the range 
of the greatest number. 

“The second recognizes the fact that, irrespec- 
tive of what we may accomplish in expanding our 
markets from without, we must, to the most ef- 
fective degree possible, develop the greatest pos- 
sible consuming power from within.” 

Mr. Sloan is urging industry to accept the re- 
covery prescription offered by the Brookings In- 
stitution, of Washington, and by the economists 
in Dr. Tugwell’s wing of the New Deal. 

The difference is this: 

Mr. Sloan and the Brookings Institution be- 
lieve that industrial leaders are able to set poli- 
cies for industry and apply those policies with- 
out the aid or interference of Government. 

The New Deal economists believe that in- 
dustrial leaders may seek to set and apply policies 
aimed at balancing profits and wages and prices 
so that prosperity can be attained, but that they 
lack the power to make those policies effective 
in any but their own particular business. 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


For that reason, they argue, Government, which 
is supposed to represent the interests of workers 
in industry, and farmers, and salaried people, 
and business men and bankers, must step in 
to guide industrial policy. 

They say that the first part of Mr. Sloan’s 
formula can be carried out by industry alone. 

But the second part, involving a more economic 
balance of national income through policies af- 
fecting wages, hours, prices and profits, to them 
represents a job for a new NRA and for the use 
of the taxing and tariff making power of the 
Federal Government. 

On the basis, the issue between business and 
the New Deal simmers down to this: 

Can business men and financiers, on their own, 
formulate and carry out broad industrial policies 
on which prosperity depend? 

Or must Government step in as the arbiter, 
guide and policeman, to see that the job is done? 

Right there, in essence, is the heart of the now 
bitter squabble between organized business and 
the President. 


Dr. Townsend’s Power 


Days of Laughing Off His 
Pension Plan Are Over 


HE day of laughing off Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send’s $200-a-month old-age pension plan is 
passing in Washington. 

During the past week a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet spoke with respect of the politi- 
cal power back of this latest drive. 

In New York, industrial leaders gathered for 
the Congress of American Industry, took time 
from criticism of the New Deal to ponder its 
meaning. 

But, among officials and business men, chief 
immediate attention turned to the Government’s 
first venture’ into a program designed to head 
off the gathering old-age pension drive. 

A pay roll tax of 1 per cent on total pay rolls 
of every employer of eight or more persons takes 
effect on Jan. 1. 

This tax is not collectible until Jan. 31, 1937, 








but it accrues and next year rises to 2 per cent 
and in 1938 to 3 per cent. 


PURPOSE OF PAY ROLL TAX 


The purpose is to force individual States to 
enact unemployment insurance systems. A year 
from now further pay roll taxes take effect to 
start building a national old-age insurance sys- 
tem. 

The tax levied Jan. 1 is expected to produce 
about $250,000,000 during its first year. 

States enacting unemployment insurance sys- 
tems draw back up to 90 per cent of the tax 
payments made by the employers within their 
borders. States without unemployment insur- 
ance systems lose this revenue to Uncle Sam, 
who pockets it. 

At present, nine States and the District of 
Columbia have enacted plans for unemployment 
insurance or unemployment reserves. Nebraska 
has just refused to enact a law. Nine legislatures 
meet in regular session in 1937. 

On the present basis, it looks as if Uncle Sam 
will be the winner to the tune of scores of mil- 
lions of dollars as a result of the first year’s pay 
roll tax. 


The Pay Roll Tax 


How the Unemployment Insurance 
Program Now Stands 


~TART of Federal pay roll taxes brings home to 

employers the practical issue of whether or 
not they will support unemployment insurance 
legislation in their States. 

If plans are to be supported, then comes the 
question of the form they should take. Thus far 
no State has a system functioning to the extent 
where benefits are being paid to the unemployed. 
Payments are scheduled to start next July 1 in 
Wisconsin. 

Types of plans already favored by State legis- 
latures, showing the trend in this new field, are 
shown in the following summary: 

ALABAMA. A pooled fund is created into 
which employers of more than eight persons pay 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the pay roll in 1936, 
18 per cent in 1937 and 2.7 per cent in 1938. 
Employes contribute 1 per cent of their wages. 
After the fund has been building for two years, 
an employe with 40 weeks of employment in 102 
weeks or 26 in 52, who is laid off, receives a 
maximum of $15 a week for 16 weeks. 

CALIFORNIA. Employers of eight or more 
persons pay the same rate of tax as in Alabama 
into a pooled fund. Employes contribute on a 
Sliding scale from half of 1 per cent to 1 per cent. 
When the fund has been built up over two years 
a wage earner with 26 weeks of employment to 
his credit in one year, if laid off, is entitled to a 
maximum of $15 a week for a period up to 20 
weeks. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Employers of one 
or more persons pay 1 per cent of the pay roll 
in 1936, 2 per cent 1n 1937 and 3 per cent in 
1938 into a pooled fund. Employes pay nothing 
but the Government contributes $100,000 in 1936, 
$125,000 in 1937 and $175,000 in 1938. Thirteen 
weeks of employment entitles an employe who 
is let out to draw a maximum of $15 a week for a 
maximum of 16 weeks. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Employers of eight or 
more persons pay into a pooled fund 1 per cent 
of their pay roll in 1936, 2 per cent in 1937 and 3 
per cent thereafter. Employes contribute noth- 
ing in 1936, 1 per cent in 1937 and half of the 
employer contribution thereafter. Ninety days’ 
employment in 52 weeks entitles the laid-off 
worker to draw a maximum of $15 a week for 
16 weeks. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Employers of four or 
more persons contribute the same percentage of 
their pay rolls as in New York into a pooled fund. 

Employes contribute half of 1 per cent in 1936, 
1 per cent in 1937 and 50 per cent of the em- 
ployer’s rate after that. If they have worked 
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60 days in one year they receive a maximum of 
$15 a week for a maximum of 16 weeks. 

NEW YORK. Employers of four or more per- 
sons contribute into a pooled fund which is used 
to pay benefits to all of the eligible idle. Em- 
ployes contribute nothing but employers are 
taxed 1 per cent of their 1936 pay roll, 2 per cent 
of the 1937 and 3 per cent thereafter. Ninety 
days of employment entitles a worker to draw 
benefits up to $15 a week for a maximum of 16 
weeks. 

UTAH. Each employer of more than four per- 
sons maintains his own unemployment reserve 
built up through a 3 per cent tax on his pay roll 
during the first two years of the plan. After an 
employer has a backlog of money behind each 
employe amounting to $100 or more, he can 
cease paying the tax. Employes pay nothing. 
A maximum benefit of $18 a week is to be paid 
for a maximum of 16 weeks. 

WASHINGTON. Here employers of four or 
more persons pay up to 3 per cent of their pay 
roll into a pooled fund. Employes pay nothing. 
Maximum benefits are $15 a week for a maximum 
of 15 weeks. 

WISCONSIN. This is the first fund actually 
to be functioning with payments scheduled to 
begin next July 1. It is an individual employer 
reserve into which each employer of eight or 
more persons pays 2 per cent during 1937 and 2.7 
per cent thereafter and employes pay nothing. 
When individual reserves are built up to meet 
a State formula contributions can stop. Each 
employer is responsible for his own employes 
and for none other. Maximum benefits range 
up to $15 a week for a total of 13 weeks. 

OREGON. Details of this system are not yet 
available in Washington. 

Already the complaint is heard among of- 
ficials here that the plan of State unemploy- 
ment insurance systems is proving highly com- 
plicated from an administrative point of view. 


New Deal Carries on 


Plans Not Modified By Prospect 
Of Employer Opposition 


ROMISE of violent employer opposition to the 
New Deal is not immediately affecting its 
policies and plans. 
Major George L. Berry intends to press for 
new NRA legislation as a result of the Dec. 9 





- Underwood & Underwood 
A DRIVE AGAINST SPENDING 


Acting under instructions of the Chairman, mem- 
| bers of the House Appropriations Committee be- 
gin hearings in an effort to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures. Representative Louis Ludlow (left) 
listens to First Assistant Postmaster General W. 
W. Howes explain future needs of his department. 








gathering of business and labor representatives 
in Washington. 

Codes for individual industries are out the 
window; the idea of a council of industry bobs 
up instead, with Federal incorporation of busi- 
ness enterprises or a Federal licensing system 
in the back of official minds. 

Coolness of big business to further experiments 
in Government regulation of industrial policies 
affecting wages and employment and prices does 
not deter the President’s- followers. 


THE WAGNER HOUSING PROGRAM 


Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.) of New 
York, tells of his plan for a permanent $800,000,- 
000 housing and slum clearance program. 

The Federal Government would supply ideas, 
supervision and subsidies. Local governments or 
local groups would supply the initiative and the 
control to make possible low cost rentals for low- 
income groups. 

White House support for 
gram is being predicted. 

TVA plans five new dams along the Tennessee 
River designed for flood control, navigation con- 
trol and power development. 

This venture into large scale Government 
planning for development of natural resources 
is scarcely slowing down to await a Supreme 
Court decision on its right to sell power from 
dams already constructed. 

The Business Advisory and Planning Council, 
developed by Daniel Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, as a liaison between business and the 
White House, is undergoing a transformation. 

Old members, many of them highly critical of 
the New Deal, are giving way to a new set. The 
plan for the Council, as it functions in the fu- 
ture, calls for advice on the activities of the De- 
partment of Commerce and study of specific 
problems of economic and general business im- 
portance. 

The idea of the Council as an adviser to the 
President on business policy no longer holds. 

OwEN ScorTT. 


the Wagner pro- 
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Do 


You Know 











*OVERNMENT has a square 
foot of office space in Wash- 
ington for every eight persons in 
the country, but still hasn't 
enough room, and some agencies 
.may have to be transferred to 
other cities. 
+ * * 
‘OR the first time in history, the 
Library of Congress will pub- 
lish at intervals for Congress an 
“Official Register,” digesting all 
important bills introduced or re 
ported from committees as the 
session progresses. 
xk * 
'THE Treasury saves money by 
borrowing money. The wear, 
tear, shipping and insurance costs 
on making greenbacks amounts to 
more than the interest the Treas- 
ury pays on some of its short- 
term loans. 
Se 
RECONSTRUCTION Finance 
Corporation's biggest industrial 
borrower is the textile industry. 
The lumber industry is next in 
amount borrowed, but first in 
number of loans. 
x * * 
LL of the stock in the Panama 
Railway Company is held by 
the Federal Government. Regis- 
tered in New York State, it is one 
of the most profitable companies 
in America. 
x ke * 
IFE in the CCC is more at- 
“tractive to youths of eighteen 
than to any other age group. Of 
the 289,705 young men taken into 
the corps last Summer and Fall 
32.5 per cent were eighteen years 
old. Two-thirds were less than 
twenty-one years old. 
xk * 
Yy OU can pay your current taxes 
on the installment plan in 18 
cities of this country and Canada, 
besides all the cities in Oregon. 
x ke * 


‘OUNTERFEITING is one of 
‘the leading illegal professions. 
Arrests for counterfeiting have 
jumped from 663 in 1925 to 3,003 
cases this year. Former bootleg- 
gers have gone in for other ways 


“to make money.” 
xe 


AN Agriculture Department 
“artist” does nothing but make 
and decorate true wax models of 


fruit. 
k wk 


MORE than 77,600 men and 
~~" women saved more than $1,- 
306,000 through credit unions op- 
erating under Federal charters 
within little more than a year. 

x ** 
‘THE gridiron takes a heavier toll 

among secondary school foot- 

ball players than among college 
players. According to one nation- 
wide survey, football fatalities 
this year equalled those of 1931, 
when 46 players were killed. 

x * * 


NOT since official records were 
begun in 1878 were livestock 
receipts in the Chicago market so 
low as in this past November. 
The stock yards handled 33 per 
cent less livestock for the first 11 
months of this year than for the 
same period last year. 
x wk * 
YOSTAL INSPECTORS have 
the highest record of all Fed- 
eral agents for tracking down 
and securing convictions of of- 


fenders. 
x * * 


MORE THAN $332,000 is wait- 
“ing at the Treasury for some 
13,000 claimants or their heirs for 
overtime work in navy yards and 
shore stations in ten States be- 
tween March 21, 1878, and Sept. 
22, 1882. 
x** * 
(THERE are 175,885,829 gallons 
of whiskies being aged in 
warehouses in this country. 
klk * 
A BOUT 900,000 shareholders 
~"and depositors in 1,058 private- 
home financing institutions are 
now protected against loss of sav- 
ings up to $5,000. 
xk * 
"THE CCC spent $29,376,000 for 
heavy equipment, including 25,- 
000 trucks, 1,733 tractors and 
1,145 tractor trail builders, be- 
tween April 1 and November 1, 
1935. 
+~ et 
KA CH YEAR the average 

American eats 68 pounds of 
pork, 64 of beef, 10 of veal and 7 
of lamb. 

xk * 

ORE farm mortgages are held 
~ by Federal land banks than by 
life insurance companies and 
commercial banks, which formerly 
ranked as the largest holders of 
farm mortgages among classes of 
credit institutions. 

x ke 
**[ EVIL” dust storms west of 
the Mississippi carry, on an 
average, 850,000,000 tons of soil 
1,440 miles a year. 
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6. Senators Will Soon Meet to Consider Neutrality Laws 


Photos 





by Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


‘Neutrality’ 


NE of the biggest issues to face the 
coming session of Congress is neu- 
trality. 

«The policy under which the Govern- 
ment is operating today is becoming 
day by day a greater matter of con- 
troversy among those who wish to 
maintain America’s rights in world 
commerce and those who wish to pre- 
serve peace at any cost. 

Neutrality is essential in view of the 
crisis in world affairs. Economic de- 
moralization in a number of foreign 
countries, the intensified struggle for 
free markets in Africa and Asia, the 
militaristic search for essential raw 
materials, and the realignment of 
European countries into political and 
economic alliances, is bringing the 
world closer than ever to another 
major war. 

Will the United States, in such an 
event, be able to maintain neutrality? 

A number of members of Congress 
believe that the United States will be 
drawn into conflict, unless the pres- 
ent neutrality policy is revamped. 

DESIRE FOR PEACE 

Our present policy of neutrality was 
set forth in a resolution passed in the 
closing days of the last session of 
Congress. 

Active in the passage of that legis- 
lation was a group of Senators who 
for more than a year had been in- 
vestigating the activities of manu- 
facturers of armaments, battleships, 
guns, aircraft and other implements 
of war. Hearings conducted by the 
munitions investigating committee 
(Photo No. 1) drew the attention of 
millions of Americans to implications 
of international trade in munitions 
and war materials. 

In the meantime, border clashes be- 
tween Italians and Ethiopians in 
Northeast Africa focused attention on 
international strife abroad. By the 
time Congress was ready to adjourn 
last August, war abroad appeared im- 
minent. So, in its closing days, Con- 
gress voted a resolution calling upon 
the President to proclaim an embargo 
on munitions and war implements to 
belligerent nations in case of war. 

Just prior to leaving Washington in 
September for his vacation, the Presi- 
dent listed the munitions and imple- 
ments of war. As war clouds abroad 
grew thicker, he declared in an ad- 
dress at San Diego (Photo No. 2) that 
“despite what happens overseas, the 
United States must and shall remain 
unentangled and free.” 

And a few days later, he imposed 
by proctlamation an embargo on arms 
to belligerents, because, he said, he 
was compelled to recognize “the simple 
and indisputable fact” that a state of 
war, within the meaning of the neu 
trality resolution, exists. He also 
warned Americans that travel upon 
Ships of the belligerent nations was 
not sanctioned by the Government. 

At the same time, diplomats from 
all nations who had been feverishly 2: 
work in Geneva (Photo No. 3) in an 
effort to bring about a rapid and 
peaceful solution of the Italo-Ethio- 
pian conflict, decided on embargoes. 

The League used the list of muni- 
tions and implements of war pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt as a 
basis for sanctions on munitions 
against Italy alone, whom they char- 
acterized as the “aggressor nation.” 


MATERIALS OF WAR 

But many statesmen believed that 
economic sanctions which were limited 
to munitions of war were not enough. 
They sought embargoes on loans and 
credits to Italy, and the member na- 
tions of the League agreed. 

Despite Italian threats of reprisal, 
European nations are urging the in- 
clusion of oil and other essential raw 
materials on the embargo lists. 

Oil, as a banned commodity, is a 
matter of dispute in the United States 
also. Oil tankers (Photo No. 4) des- 
tined for Italy are having trouble 
finding union seamen to man them. 
The law does not authorize the in- 
clusion of oil on the American em- 
bargo list, but Administration officials 
frown upon its shipment to Italy. 

Meanwhile, in the State Depart- 
ment, Joseph C. Green and his assist- 
ant Charles Yates (Photo No. 5, right 
to left), who are in charge of the 
munitions control division, are busy 
issuing export and import licenses for 
shipment to neutral countries by the 
armament firms which have just 
registered with the Government. 

When Congress convenes on Jan. 
3, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee (Photo No. 6) will immediately 
take up the matter of a revised neu- 
trality policy. Questions which they 
expect to face are many. Should the 
United States adhere to the classical 
concept of neutrality? Should it 
forego some of its neutral rights, for 
a better assurance of peace? Should 
it take part in sanctions against an 
aggressor? 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 


For the Regular Army 


\/ ITH THE REPORT of the Sec- 

retary of War on his desk be- 
Side that of the Secretary of the 
Navy, placed there a week ago, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt bas before him an 
accounting of the military services 
for the past year. 

After detailing the many activi- 
ties of the Army for the year, the 
Secretary of War, George H. Dern 
recommended to the Executive 

The Regular Army should be 
maintained at 14,000 officers and 
165,000 enlisted men. The War De- 
partment received authorization 
from the last Congress for increas- 
ing this strength of the enlisted 
men to the recommended figure, but 


| additional authorization should be 


extended for the officer 


strength. 


LARGER NATIONAL GUARD 
The National Guard should be in- 
creased by 15,000 to 210,000 men. 
Funds for two weeks’ active duty 
military training for officers of the 
Organized Reserves should be in- 
creased so that 30,000 instead of 20,- 
000 as at present, may be given this 
training. 
Provision should be made for tak- 
ing care of 50,000 instead of 30,000 


ralsing 


youths annually in the Citizen's Mili- | 


tary Training Camps. 
An enlisted reserve of sufficient 


| size to bring existing Regular Army 


units to war strength should be 
maintained. 

A 5-year aircraft procurement pro- 
gram should be initiated at once, 
under which a minimum of 8% 
military airplanes of the best and 


— T most modern design should be pur- 
More Officers Needed 7 eee ail 


A munitions procurement program 
should be begun which should have 


as its objective the acquisition of a 
full complement of modern weapons 
and other equipment for the Regu-; 
lar Army National Guard. 





‘Tee Years of 


Lnereasing Employment 


HE demand for the flour and other wheat 
products of General Mills, Inc., and its 


associate companies is reflected in these 


companies’ employment records. 


Since 1932 the employment curve has been ris- 


ing consistently, 


Employment figures for November 30, 1933, 
were 15.3% greater than for the same date of 
1932; November 30, 1934 showed figures 5.6% 
greater than 1933; and the latest figure for 
1935 shows an additional increase. 


As General Mills and associate companies 
operate in every section of the country, this 
increase in jobs is not confined to one locality. 


It is a nationwide contribution to improved 





Some Well Known 
General Mills Brands 


employment. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“Masgic Brain Radios 





complete with RCA Metal Tubes ... yours 


GET MOST FOR YOUR MONEY WITH RCA VICTOR! 
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at amazingly low cost! 








This magnificent 
world-wide ‘‘ Magic 
Brain” console with 
12-inch dynamic 
speaker. Model C7-6 





$84.95 
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interference. 


hances tonal quality. 


kilocycles, 3 bands. 
Oversize speakers. 





airplane-type dials. 











Ingenious new illuminated 


| onsen OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
OF THESE 2 RADIOS 


5 to20 times more sensitivity on short waves. 
“Armoured Watchman” tube to minimize 


Scientific cabinet construction which en- 


New beauty of cabinet design. 
Wide tuning range... from 540 to 18,000 











More and more, these days, wise radio 
buyers are investing in RCA Victor 
world-wide sets. Because they know 
RCA Victor offers the most for the 
monty! The two fine sets illustrated 
are real values. Both have the most 
thrilling of radio’s new development 
—the famous RCA Metal Tubes! Yet 
they are no more expensive than sets 
that do not compare in quality. 
What ‘‘Magic Brain’’ Does 

With this “Magic Brain” console you 
scan the far horizons of thé world. 
New perfection of reception and tone 
are yours. Because the “Brain,” aided 
by new super-sensitivity of RCA 
Metal Tubes, concentrates on the 
program you want. And, under nor- 
mal conditions, reproduction is richer, 
fuller, more life-like than ever! Note, 
too, the other excellent features both 
these sets provide. They are listed in 
the panel at left. 

Radio’s Greatest Value! 
Step into your RCA Victor dealer’s 
showroom today. Let your own good 
judgment be your guide. We are confi- 
dent you'll agree with us that these 
radios are the best your money can 
buy! RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Camden, N. J. 
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This handsome world-wide table model T 6+} 


$49.95 


You can now buy these radios on the C.1.T. 
easy payment plan. Prices, subject to change 
without notice, from $19.95 up, f.0.b. Camden, 
N. J. And remember—any radio works better 
with an RCA Antenna System. Put new life 
in your present radio— install RCA Radio 
Tubes. Listen to the “Magic Key,” WJZ and 
NBC stations, Sunday afternoon from 2 to 3, 
(“Magic Eye” is contained in all console 
models of nine tubes or more.) The world’s 
Greatest artists are on Victor Records. 


RA Vico 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 




















The United 
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TH TREASURY Department now 
makes its annua! statistical an- 
swer to the question: 

“What class of individuals receive 
the principal share of the nation’s 
net income? And who pays the bulk 
of the nation’s individual income 
taxes?” 

This year, the answer, based upon 
official figures for 1934 incomes as 
compared with 1933, looks like this: 

People with incomes of $25,000 or 
less received nearly all of the $1,- 
610,608,000 increase in net income 
reported for 1934. 


$1,000,000 INCOMES FEWER 

People’ with incomes of $100,000 
or more received a smaller portion 
of the nation’s net income, only 32 
individuals earning $1,000,000 or 
more as compared with 46 in that 
class the previous year. 

But while persons of $100,000 or 
more income were earning less, they 
were paying more of their income 
to the Government in the form of 
income taxes. 

At the same time, persons earn- 
ing $5,000 of net income, while’ac- 
counting for more than $600,000,000 
of the increase in net income, paid 
a smaller amount of tax, because of 


a 





‘Treasury Analysis Shows Lower-salaried 
Groups Received Most of Increase in 
Net Income Last Year 





added exemptions allowed them in 
1934. 

When all the figures were added 
up they disclosed that while 3,660,- 
105 persons had earned $10,845,654,- 
000 of net income in 1933, a total ot 
3,988,269 had earned $12,456,262 in 
1934. Where those persons had paid 
$372,968,000 in income taxes on 1933 
incomes they paid $506,481,000 on 
1934 incomes. 

What special significance is found 
by officials in these totals? 


WHAT IT MEANS 

Principally this 

If the Federal Government im- 
posed a flat levy of 50 per cent on 
all net income reported by all the 
individuals of the country, the rev- 
enue produced still would not bal- 
ance the nation’s budget. 

Broken down further, the figures 
show: 

First, that Government 


if the 
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PARK AVENUE AT 5SIst STREET 
‘ NEW YORK CITY : 


Offers to visitors...a truly, fine 
hotel...A distinguished address 
...A convenient location. Large 
luxurious single rooms from $5... 1 


double rooms from $7.. suites $10 


Direction of J. C. Thorne 
and J. J. Atkinson 
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would confiscate all net income of 
all individuals earning above $10,- 
000 a year, then it would collect ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000, or barely 
enough to cover one year’s deficit. 
Second, that if the Government 
confiscated all net income of all in- 
dividuals having more than $5,000 
a year in taxable income, the total 
revenue would just touch $5,000,- 
000,000, or far from enough to meet 
present expenditures. That total 
would provide the national Govern- 
ment with just about enough money 
to operate its regular establish- 
ments, exclusive of all emergency 
enterprises, for one year. 


THE BIGGER INCOMES 


Then, getting up into the bigger | 
income brackets, the figures dis- 
close: 


That, if the total net income of all 


persons who earned $1,000000 or . 


more in 1934 were confiscated, the 
Government would realize just $56,- 
659,000. 

That, if all the net income of all 
persons earning $100,000 a year or 
more were confiscated, the Govern- 
ment would realize about $416,000,- 
000, or barely enough to finance its 
present activities for two weeks. 

But on the other side of the pic- 
ture are these facts, as disclosed by 
the Treasury: 

Of 3,988,788 individuals reporting 
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AND HOW INGRAN'S SHAVING CREAM 
MAKES A MONKEY OUT OF A 
TOUGH BEARD! WILTS IT QUICKLY; 
COOLS THE SHAVE ; TONES 
THE SKIN. TUGE OR JAR. 


INGRAM’'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 








International 
sells nearly twice as many 
heavy-duty trucks 
as any other maker 


Forry-rour manufacturers in this 
country build heavy-duty trucks, 2- 
ton and over. International outsells 
the nearest rival mear/y two to one. 
And mark this: In ail trucks, 
from %4-ton up, International regis- 
trations the first seven months of 
1935 are 67 per cent over the same 
period in 1934. The entire truck 
industry together gained 32 per 
cent. No other leading truck, re- 


national’s gain. 


gardless of size or price, equals Inter- 


(Figures based on R. L. Polk & Co. Data) 


Time has taught truck users this 
truth —International delivers extra 
value. The rising tide of demand 
is for INTERNATIONAL Trucks be- 
cause here is the best paying truck 
investment. Come into our show- 
room and look over the models 
built for work like yours. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 





Chicago, [linois 
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net income to the Treasury during 
1934, 2,230,817 did not have enough 
income to tax. In other words, only 
1,747,452 individuals in the entire 
United States received enough 
money during 1934 to subject them 
to a Federal income tax. That is 
barely one of each 100. 

The average net income of all tax- 
payers was $3,123, as compared with 
$2,963 in 1933. 


ONE ABOVE $5,000,000 


One person earned more than 
$5,000,000 during the year; one 
other earned between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000; six earned between §$2,- 
000,000 and $3,000,000; four earned 
between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000, 
and 20 earned between $1,000,000 
and $1,500,000. 

Persons with incomes exempted 
from taxation because they came 
within tne non-taxable limits had 
nearly $1,000,000,000 more total net 
income than those who received 
less than $5,000 net income but still 
had enough income to be taxed. 

In other words, the smaller the 
taxable income, the more persons 
earning that income and the larger 
its total. 

At that point, officials are inclined 
to draw the following conclusion: 

If budget balancing is to be 
sought by increasing returns from 
income taxes, then Congress will 
need to lower exemptions from those 
taxes and increase the rates on per- 
sons receiving relatively small 
amounts. 


HOW ENGLAND COMPARES 
In England the base individual 
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Electric Company § 
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income tax rate is 2242 per cent on 
all net income above $492 for a 
single person and $738 for a married 
person. 

In the United States the base in- 
dividual income tax rate is 4 per 
cent on all net income above $1,000 
for a single person and $2,500 for a 
married person. 

Budget balancing, 


the figures 


show, is not possible merely by tax- 
ing the rich, who have a relatively 
small proportion of the nation's 
total income. 

Actually, the 3,568,788 individuals 
who earned less than $5,000 net in- 
come and who had $7,485,000,000, of 
net income paid just $32,500,000 in 
tax, while the 32 persons who 
earned $1,000,000 or more of net ‘n- 


come and had $56,659,000 to tax paid 
$31,611,000 in tax. 

The heaviest total of income taxes 
was paid by the group of individuals 
earning between $25,000 and $100,000 
a year 

The $25,000 to $50,000 group, rep- 
resenting 20,851 individuals with 
$705,788,000 of net income, paid 
taxes of $84,559,000. 
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Schenley 
Newsfacs_ 


MORE PEOPLE AT WORK... An examination of 





employment lists at one of the four Schenley 
plants showed that the number of employees 
on November 15th was more than three times 
that of July Ist. 


LOWER PRICES ... Schenley on November 1st 





reduced prices on a number of its leading 
brands, thus passing on to the public impor- 
tant savings due to increased volume and co- 
ordinated production. 


Schenbey 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 


Your guiding star <S+3—CQ the Mark of Merit 











OLD SCHENLEY 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


BOTTLED IN BOND under United States Government Supervision 


Schenley Distributors, Inc., New York, M. Fy 





























“PIG! Powerful! Beautiful! Unquestion- 
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You'll get a real thrill when you drive 
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ably America’s Finest Six!’’ These were 
the comments of enthusiastic motor-show 
visitors as they inspected the new Reo 
Flying Cloud. 


Definitely out of the commonplace in de- 
sign, the 1936 Reo Flying Cloud offers 
the year’s most advanced luxury and com- 
fort features—at a price that makes it 
neither costly to buy nor to own. 


THE SIX WITH 


ALL FINE-CAR FEATURES 


"Prices f. 0. b. Lansing; subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra. 


this fine, distinctive car. And you'll enjoy 
the solid satisfaction of knowing that Reo 
engineers have built this six to perform 
brilliantly and economically over a long 
term of years, 


The margins of safety and driving ease 
that distinguish the new Flying Cloud are 
truly exceptional. And beneath its graceful 
exterior are those sturdy qualities you 


$795—$895* 


naturally seek in a quality car. There’s 
a big, powerful engine—smooth, quiet, 
eagerly responsive. There’s big-car weight 
and balance. And for your protection, you 
get an X-braced frame, hydraulic brakes 
and an all-steel body. Reo is a quality 
six—the finest Six in America by every 
modern standard. See it today—at the 
nearest Reo salestoom. Ask for a demon- 
stration. 






























Ample luggage space ts obtained with 
the inclusion of the Reo built-in trunk 
It is waterproof and well-padded to 
protect contents from damage. 





This big economical Reo-built engine pro- 
vides effortless smooth power. 
chokeand vacuum spark advance make starting 
instantancous, under all weather conditions. 





Automatic 
advanced construction 





All-steel safety bodies of latest aerodynamic 
design with built-in trunk are of the most 
The all steel top is 
fully insulaced and is wired for radio, 
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+ MONEY: 





APMINISTRATION officials are 
not the only ones working on a 


1937 budget for the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congressmen and private or- 
ganizations have been doing their 
own estimating. 

A House subcommittee on appro- 


Ppriations already has started its 
hearing on expenditures. Its Chair- | 
man, Representative Buchanan 


(Dem.), of Texas, has commenced | 


what he calls a battle to reduce next 
year’s deficit to $500,000,000. 


Senator George (Dem), of 


The United States News 
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REDUCING THE FEDERAL DEFICIT + 





+ 
| Georgia, a member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, called on Pres- 
ident Roosevelt at Warm Springs 
on Dec. 5. He later expressed his 
opinion that a manufacturers’ sales 
tax might figure in the budget if uhe 
Supreme Court should hold the pro- 
cessing taxes unconstitutional. 

He also told newspaper men that, 
| should Congress pass the soldiers’ 
| bonus at the coraing session, new 
| funds would have to be raised “un- 
| less the money experts relieve us of 
that responsibility.” 

One private estimate of what the 


| made by 


1937 budget should be has been 
the National Economy 
League. This organization believes 
it can not only balance the next 
budget but can retire $815,000,000 
from the public debt. 


In making public the suggested 
budget, Henry H. Curran, Director 
of the League, said: 

“The President says the emer- 
gency has passed. We agree with 
him. We ask the Congress to act 
accordingly and throw away the red 
ink bottle.” 

To change the deficits of the last 





ATIONAL Steel Corporation is unusually well equipped 
to meet the demands which present and future busi- 


ness may make upon it. 


For National Steel is integrated to exercise complete 
control overall operations from mining the ore to finishing 
the steel. National Steel mills, with machinery and pro- 
duction facilities kept constantly up-toafate, are strategi- 
cally located in the very heart of the best market districts. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORP 
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National Steel's financing is soundly de- 
vised, its policies forward-looking. And 
most important of all, National Steel's 

management is composed of men thoroughly conversant 

with every phase of their chosen industry ... men who are 
peculiarly fitted to meet the problems of tomorrow with fore- 
sight, courage, and knowledge gained by wide experience. 

These are the factors which have enabled National Steel 

Corporation to render dependable service toits customers 

in the past... and the factors which permit National 

Steel to face the promise of the future with confidence. 


ORATION 


T MICH HAN 


SERPS STEAMSHIF MPANY 











six fiscal years into a surplus, the 
League would reduce all “emer- 
gency” expenditures to a figure of 
$1,000,000,000. Half of this would 
be for relief grants to States and the 


other half for public works commit- | 
| despite the fact that the new offers 


ments. 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 

Benefit payments for crop con- 
tro! would be discontinued. On July 
1, 1936, the life of the CCC, WPA 


be brought to a close. 
ment would make no further loans 
to farmers or business men. 

Under this plan the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation would be 
gradually liquidated and during 1937 
would contribute an _ estimated 
$500,000,000 to Federal revenues 
from its repayments. This would 
be high enough to replace the pro- 
cessing taxes, which would cease, 
according to the NEL’s plan on the 
last day of the present fiscal year. 

In brief, the NEL’s budget looks 
like this: 

Estimated receipts, $5,313,000,000; 
less social security reserves, $508,- 
000,000; total, $4,805,000,000; less 
expenditures, $3,989,383,000; avail- 
able for debt retirement, $815,617,- 
000. 


AN END TO BORROWING 

If the President’s revised budget 
estimate of the present fiscal year 
should prove accurate, the Treasury 
on Dec. 15 would have sufficient 
cash on hand to pay the deficit un- 
til July 1, 1936. Then, if the Gov- 
ernment should adopt a balanced 
budget policy for 1937, the Treasury 
would have to raise no more new 


| money. 


Subscriptions for the loans floated 
last week indicated that the Treas- 





‘New Security Issues 


Registered With SEC 


The Securities 


Commission announced the filing 


ury is not having difficulty raising 
new money it may need. Final fig- 
ures show that the Treasury had 
buyers for five times the $900,000,- 
000 of new securities it offered. This 
large oversubscription was obtained 


bear the lowest interest rates that 


| the Treasury has paid on similar 


obligations since the war. 


| LAND BANK REFINANCING 
and the Export-Import Banks would | 


The Govern- | 
| interest rates. 


The Treasury is not alone in tak- 
ing advantage of the prevailing low 
W. I. Myers, Gover- 


| nor of the Farm Credit Administra- 





and Exchange | 


for registration during the past 


week of the following new security 
issues: 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORA- 
TION, New York City—150,000 shares 
of $100 par value 5%% cumulative 


preferred stock. The principal under- | 


writer is expe { 
Brothers of New York City. The price 
to the public and underwriting com- 


cted to be Lehman | 


missions are to be supplied by amend- | 


ment. 


PENNSYLVANIA GLASS SAND COR- 


PORATION, Lewiston, Pa.—$4,600,000 
of first mortgage sinking fund bonds 
due Dec. 1, 1960. The interest rate is 
to be furnished by amendment. 

G. C. MURPHY CO., McKeesport, Pa.— 
40,000 shares of $100 par value 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, subscrip- 
tion certificates for the preferred stock, 
and 15,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock, Lazard Freres & Co., Inc. 
of New York City is the principal 
underwriter. 

LOCKHART POWER CO., Lockhart, 
S. C.—$1,500,000 of first mortgage 
414% sinking fund bonds due Dec. 1, 
1955. Brown Harriman & Co., Inc., 
of New York and Whiting, Weeks & 
Knowles, Inc., of ston, are the 
principal underwriters. 


STOP ORDER 
On the grounds that the registration 


| Statement and the prospectus contain 
| untrue 


statements or omiti to state 


| certain required material facts, the Com- 
| mission issued a stop order against the 


effectiveness of the registration of the 

following issues: 

AMERICAN CREDIT CORPORATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif.—20,000 of its pref- 
erence stock and 65,000 shares of class 
A common stock to be sold to the pub- 
lic for a total of $525,000. The state- 
ment became effective on July 3, 1935. 
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White, Weld & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


100,000 Shares 


6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
($100 Par Value) 





Price $112.00 per share and accrued dividend 


to yield about 5.35% 
This offering is subject to the approval of our counsel as to the validity and issuance of this Preferred 
Steck, and to due authorization of the issuance of said Stock by the Interstate C ce C issi 








For information relating to The Virginian Railway Company, its operations and 

earnings and for a description of this 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock, reference is 

made to the offering circular dated December 5, 1935, which should be read prior to 

any purchase of this Preferred Stock. Copies of such offering circular may be obtained 
from any of the undersigned on request. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 


This offering does not represent new financing by The Virginian Railway Company 


The Virginian Railway Company 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 




















tion, on Dec. 6 called $62,000,000 of 
4% per cent Federal Land Bank 
bonds for redemption on Jan. 1. A 
new issue of $100,000,000 will be of- 
fered the public on Dec. 10 at 98%. 
They will bear an interest rate of 3 
per cent. Land Bank bonds are not 4 
guaranteed by the Government. 

This will be the first time the 
Federal Land Banks have entered 
the investment market since 1930. 
During the last two and a half ‘ 
years these banks have obtained 
cash by exchanging their bonds for 
those of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, which are guaranteed 
by the Government as to both prin- 
cipal and interest. This return of 
the Land Banks to the investment 
market was hailed by Governor 
Myers as the end of the emergency 
in farm financing. 

















Permanence 


T HE possessions 


which give us the most joy and 
satisfaction are those of perma- 
nent value, which can be treas- 
ured through years and perhaps 
generations, 

You can safeguard for yourself 
and your family the standard of 
living, the surroundings, the back- 
ground which are part of their 
lives. Life insurance gives perma- 
nence to those things which make 
life worth living. Send for our 
booklet which tells how. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massachusetts 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, 
swering an Important Question.” 


Name 
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LASALLE | 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 
OF THE NEW La SALLE 


KNEE-ACTION ¢ HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
CENTER-POINT STEERING ¢ TURRET-TOP 
RIDE STABILIZER ¢ PEAK-LOAD GENERATOR 
TRIPLE-RANGE CHOKE 
ices list at Detroit, and subject to change without notice. 
Special equip extra. Available on G.M.A.C.'s new 6% 
Time Payment Plan. Every model a General Motors Value, 




















They Can Limit 


the Grocery Bill 


but not the Doctor’s 


HE men on your payroll, like thousands of 

other wage earners, can be careful about 
the price they pay for food but can’t select the 
inexpensive kind of illness when members of the 
family need medical or hospital care. Yet the 
great majority of them seem to get along, year 
in and year out, fencing with Unexpected Ex- 
penses with admirable skill. 

In the lives of these people, Household is an 
important factor. When facing some emer- 
gency expense, out of all proportion to their 
incomes, they meet it squarely with cash, 
loaned by Household. They tuck the monthly 
repayments on the loan away in their orderly 
family budgets and no one is the wiser. Not 
even the budget feels a strain. Because monthly 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





payments rarely, if ever, exceed 10 per cent of 
the monthly income. 


A Ship on Even Keel 


That is how your dependable workman keeps 
his ship on even keel in all kinds of storms, 
aided by Household’s practical system of home 
money management and its service in revealing 
to the housewife the scientifig way to save 
money through careful buying. 

Household’s “Money Management” and 
“Better Buymanship” services should interest 
you—as an employer—because they stretch 
every dollar you pay your men. Let us send 
you sample copies. They will show you what 
this institution is doing for the American family, 


Hovsgxotp Finance Corporation U.S.N, 12-8 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me, absolutely FREE—the » budget calculators 


“Money MANAGEMENT FoR Housexoups,” “Tips ror Lazy 
Hossanps,” and sample copy of your “Betrer Buymansxip” 


booklets. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, .it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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THE CALL For LEADERSHIP 





paign, it is essential that both the Democratic 

and Republican parties appraise correctly the 

nature of the critical problems of government 
that confront us today. 

It is not sufficient for the Republicans to declare in 
favor of a government of laws as against a government 
by arbitrary men. 

It is not sufficient for the Democrats to cloak their mis- 
takes with the pure white robes of social justice. 

Why shouldn’t the honest-minded citizens, the disin- 
terested bystanders—the non-political public—bring the 
political groups to their senses by a demand for realism 
and fundamental honesty as contrasted with opportunism 
and political hypocrisy? 

The time has come for plain-speaking and for deliberate 
ac ‘on. 

It is necessary at the outset to agree upon basic truths. 
We should not, for example, accept the notion that the 
New Deal because of faulty execution and inherent weak- 
nesses in administrative efficiency was originally devoid 
of high purpose. Nor should we concede that any single 
group in the national community, be it farmers, or busi- 
ness men or laborers have any rights that transcend the 
rights of all other groups. 


A 
any honest-minded ap- 


MERE NEGATIVE om to a solution of our pres- 


CRITICISM IS ent difficulties we must not lose 

sight of the fact that while a so- 
NOT EFFECTIVE cial upheaval in 1931 and 1932 
was capitalized, rightly or wrongly, by the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration for political gain, the causes and motivating 
forces of that upheaval are not any less important because 
the New Deal has bungled in large part the job of recon- 
ciling social needs with the intricate machinery of our 
economic system. 

Friends of the President properly grow impatient over 
the tendency of critics to emphasize the New Deal’s short- 
comings whilst offering rarely any constructive alterna- 
tives. “What would you do now?” and “What would you 
have done in 1933?” are still pertinent queries and no op- 
position party which, for reasons of supposed political 
strategy, dodges an answer can hope to win the confi- 
dence of the American electorate in 1936. 

The oft-heard comment among Republicans that a mere 
recital of what is wrong with the New Deal and a re- 
statement of fundamental principles of American govern- 
ment will suffice to persuade the voters to go to the polls 
and dismiss the man they hired in November, 1932, is just 
as wrong as the belief so widely prevalent that a color- 
less mediocrity can be offered to the American people as 
the presidential nominee of the Republican ticket next year 
and be swept into power on the crest of a wave of negative 
grievances. 


A S WE APPROACH the 1936 presidential cam- 
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There can be no doubt that 


DIFFICULT JOB many opponents of the New Deal 
CONFRONTS THE today are doing some wishful 
NEXT PRESIDENT thinking. They are permitting 


their emotions of antagonism to 
run away with their reason. Will the next eleven months 
be devoted to the stratagems of pitting group against 
group, condemning vigorously past misdeeds without 
recognizing that the next president of the United States 
faces even greater problems than have absorbed the 
attention of the man in the White House during 1933, 
1934, and 1935? 

What, for example, shall be done about the farm and 
urban mortgage refinancing, what about the Federal 
Housing Administration, what about the huge loans held 
by the RFC which may or may not imply some responsi- 
bility for the supervision of those institutions which have 
borrowed the public’s money? 

These and a host of other questions crowd to the fore- 
ground. What should be done about the enormous num- 
ber of contracts for restricted agricultural production that 
are in operation now and will be for three years unless a 
better plan can be devised? What about the regulatory 
bodies that have been set up such as the Securities Ex- 








A Demand For Realistic Policies and Men Who Can Execute Them—The Weaknesses of 
Republican Opposition and the Error of Accepting a Negative Course Instead of 


Boldly Asserting a Constructive Statesmanship 


By DAvID LAWRENCE 


4 change Commission which represent a purpose that can- 
not now be side-tracked just because a group of tricky 
brain trusters have acquired the authority through bu- 
reaucratic regulation to substitute their whims for even- 
handed justice? What, moreover, should be done about 
the power to make reciprocal trade agreements? This 
particularly touches a hitherto fundamental problem of 
tariff-making on which for generations of American po- 
litical life there have been far-reaching differences of 
opinion. 

Then there’s the Social Security Act, commendable in 
purpose, but unworkable in practice, designed to bring 
social security and happiness but destined to bring social 
insecurity and misery. How shall it be amended? 
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It would be a colossal mistake 


NOMINEES WHO for the Republican party to wave 
MEASURE UP TO aside these points by resort to an 
ISSUE NEEDED all-inclusive platform of political 


platitudes. For the platforms of 
the 1936 campaign are unfortunately going to be less im- 
portant than the respective nominees of the major parties. 
To a peculiar degree the platform and the candidate will 
become inseparably interwoven in the single dominant is- 
sue of the whole campaign—loyalty to the American sys- 
tem of responsible individualism or to the alien systems 
of collectivism. 

The American people are not “boobs,” much as certain 
Democrats in high places with their deceptive propaganda 
and wise-cracking phrases may prefer privately to believe 
and much as the mistaken Republican strategists would 
make it appear by their assumption that in 1936 the old 
rule of voting “against things,” will sweep any nominee 
of the Grand Old Party into power as it did Harding in 
1920. 
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The reason why conditions are 
unique today is that the under- 
lying problems of the depression 


OF DEPRESSION 
ME OANED ,.voncen telecine 


that were felt in 1932 by large groups of voters have not 
ceased to rankle in the breasts of those who feel that they 
have been wronged. The Literary Digest poll far from 
being an omen of victory for Republicanism may be a por- 
tent of radicalism and social disturbance. The advocates 
of the Townsend plan of old age pensions, a large bloc, 
presumably voted “no” in the Digest poll along with the 
economically inclined conservatives. 

The majority of the people, to be sure, are doubtless 
against the New Deal, but is there any proof that conse- 
quently they will embrace any Republican nominee? 

The sentiment for ousting Mr. Roosevelt is strong 
among the business and professional classes because they 
see clearly the implications of Mr. Roosevelt’s ineptitude, 
his failure to achieve the necessary equilibrium either in 
a political, or social or economic sense so vital to the moral, 
and spiritual and economic recovery of the nation. Mr. 
Roosevelt unfortunately has bred hate and disagreement. 
He has permitted his associates to emit venom and vin- 
dictiveness. He has stirred up class warfare and the law- 
lessness of the boycott instead of inculcating a spirit of 
reconciliation in America—a healing mood—a call to the 
finer instincts of American patriotism. 

There is, moreover, a questioning of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
capacity to interpret, in terms of administrative efficiency, 
the fundamental characteristics of American economic life 
or to suggest the practical steps that must be taken to 
reconcile differences or mediate in the public interest as 
between warring groups in our midst. 
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When the historians some day 
NEW DEAL WILL tell the story of the New Deal, it 
LEAVE LIBERALS will be the liberal who will write 


DISILLUSIONED in bitter’ disillusionment about 


the Roosevelt regime while the 

| reactionary chuckles over the opportunities that New 

| Deal mistakes offered for that reversal of the tide which + 
swamps in its fury the good and the bad in public policy. 


BIG PROBLEMS 




















There could be nothing more short-sighted in national 
affairs than the focusing by the Republicans of all at- 
tention on theoretical victory in 1936. Supposing a Re- 
publican President is elected and is pledged to material 
reductions in taxes and economies in government. Is it 
seriously contended that class warfare will suddenly dis- 
appear and that the millions who believed in the New Deal 
with all its mistakes will then accept wholeheartedly and 
with generous impulse the cold logic of traditional Re- 
publicanism ? 

What a “set-up”, for instance, the New Deal’s fabric of 
centralized government could furnish some day for new 
inhabitants of the “green house on K Street” of which we 
heard so much in the Harding regime! 

The New Deal has made it easy to corrupt government 
just as the Volstead Act invited scandal in the task of law 
enforcement. 

The New Deal has fumbled the true American concept 
of police power as derived from public sentiment. It has 
misinterpreted the rage of 1931 and 1932 as a license to 
trample on the common law as well as the Constitution. 

The demand of the people instead is for an effective 
blend of federal and state power in a program of practical 
idealism. It is a demand for simple honesty and frugality 
in the use of public funds and above all for constructive 
statesmanship in drawing together rather than in dividing 
the people of the nation. 
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Mr. Roosevelt has an agile 
mind. Can he see now the mis- 
takes he has made and be guided 


IN ANALYZING : gre ‘ 
by them? r is he too muc 
PAST MISTAKES viet to that pride of opinion 


which so often spells the downfall of rulers everywhere 
whether in a democracy or in any other governmental sys- 
tem? 

The problems of today cannot be solved by slogan- 

making or cantankerous diatribes like that delivered by 
Dr. Tugwell recently in Los Angeles. The problems of 
today are concrete, living dilemmas that should be faced 
honestly, straightforwardly and with that fine quality of 
statesmanship which Washington, and Jefferson and Mad- 
ison gave the republic in its hour of travail. 
. Where then shall we find leadership in this greatest of 
all causes? Where is the inspiration to heroic treatment 
of our national ills by men who are ready to sacrifice am- 
bition in the true interest of public service? 

Must we be content to look in the precincts of adulter- 
ated politics where the odors of political scandal still re- 
veal that the Republican and Democratic politicians are 
brothers under the skin? 

We should look first for a non-political leadership, 
for honest-minded men, who have the capacity to under- 
stand the needs of the people and the capacity to bring 
opposing groups together in an “era of good feeling” such 
as President Monroe proclaimed more than a century ago. 
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Shall we look among the lead- 


HIGH QUALITIES ers of the clergy, the academic 
ARE DEMANDED world, in the business group 
IN LEADERSHIP 2™0"8 the liberal minded, public- 


spirited employers who have 
known the touch of the common man? Can we not seek 
out from an abundance of God-fearing people any one of 
a hundred or more men not only capable of managing the 
business of the government of the United States, but capa- 
ble also of assessing and preserving the moral values that 
belong in the national policies of a great nation? 

Let the quest be begun. Let traditional methods be es- 
chewed. Let the call for leadership be a call to which 
non-political associations, organizations and groups every- 
where can respond with a will to remove once and for all 
the political cancer that eats into the tissue of government. 

Let the call for leadership be a demand for honest minds 
to unite in Geclaring the principlés that ought to govern 
us in meeting the challenging problems of the hour as we 
struggle in a world of madness to preserve the heritage 
of a free people. 


NEED HONESTY 
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